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HIS week the “ Preliminary Peace Conversa- 
tions’ (as they are officially described) have 
been taking place between the leading repre- 

sentatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and 
the United States. They have been busy making rules 
for the representation of the different Allied countries 
at the Peace Conference, and for the conduct of its 
business ; presumably (though of this we have been 
told nothing) they have also considered the main lines 
of policy which they will invite the Conference to adopt. 
The most interesting feature of the representation is 
that the British Dominions (except Newfoundland) are 
to be separately represented in their own right. Having 
regard to the number of troops which they put into the 
field, and the importance of their part in the fighting, 
this could not be denied to them. Excepting Serbia and 
Rumania, none of the lesser Allies equalled the military 
effort of Australia or Canada. The absence of Russia 
from the Conference remains a source of regret and 
perplexity; Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal about it, 
rejected by M. Pichon and fiercely attacked in most of 
the French Press, seems to have been only one of a 
series of suggestions. Rumania, however, has been 
quite properly restored to her place among the lesser 
Allies. Poland, also, has secured a united delegation, 
through the opportune reconciliation of her principal 
parties in a Coalition with Mr. Paderewski as Polish 
Premier and General Pilsudski as Chief of the Polish 
State. The British, French, and American schemes for 
a League of Nations are all well advanced; and Lord 
Robert Cecil, who is in charge of the first, has expressed 
himself hopefully as to their fusion in an agreed scheme. 
* * * 


The Government in Germany seems, at least for the 
time being, to have come out on top, and the Berlin 





Spartacists are in the last ditch. Thus far German 
education, stolidity, and appreciation of the needs of 
Germany's economic life have got the better of the 
extreme revolutionary doctrines caught from the East. 
It is unfortunate that whenever disorder appears to be 
diminishing in Germany our Press at once displays less 
interest in the problem of averting further disorder 
there. But the problem remains; we cannot for ever 
rely on the natural docility and political “ prudence ” 
of the Germans ; the extent to which anarchy spreads 
in Germany will bear a direct relation to the extent to 
which industrial disorganisation, economic distress, and 
food shortage go in Germany. It is not a question of 
Germany only. Superficial though it may be to use of 
Bolshevism metaphors drawn from flood and epidemic, 
disregarding the differences between peoples, histories, 
and national conditions, it is true that, granted sufficient 
present and prospective suffering, even the German 
people might be driven into a state of mind which would 
do more to assist Bolshevist propaganda than Bolshevist 
arms are likely ever to do. Germany is now not only 
to be regarded as a beaten enemy but as a necessary 
barrier. 
* * a 
That much said, we still welcome the report that Mr. 
Lloyd George favours the admission of Bolshevist 
delegates to the Peace Conference, which implies an 
effort to come to some arrangement with them. We do 
not say, and we have never said, that a satisfactory 
arrangement can certainly be made. But they are much 
stronger than they are commonly supposed to be; there 
are no signs that their hold on Russia is weakening; so 
long as they are in arms against the world, and until and 
unless we are able to take effective military measures, they 
will continue to be a scourge and a menace to the border 
States. Popular feeling here is strongly against inter- 
vention, and would be suspicious of any counter- 
measures which were at all open to suspicion; and 
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even extreme politicians, whatever they may say when 
against a wall or on a crusade, are often willing to 
compromise when compromise secures their position. 
Poland, it is true, must not be allowed to go under to 
an armed invasion any more than Belgium could be 
allowed to; but suppose the Bolshevists (whose future 
military resources are, in the last resort, not so great 
that we could not deal with them if a new breach of the 
peace made this obviously necessary) were willing, for the 
sake of renewed commercial relations, to abstain from 
external aggression and accept the new international 
regulations as to armaments ? We do not say—though 
these same men, when in difficulties, agreed to the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty !—that they would thus come to terms ; 
and we certainly do not say that, if they did, they would 
secure themselves at home for long ; but the possibility 
is there, and, in every way compatible with the safety of 
peoples whose interests we have in trust, it is surely 
worth exploring. 
* * 

Mr. George’s reconstructed Ministry is not very 
different from the old one. Changes of which Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s appointment to the Exchequer 
and Mr. Long’s transfer to the Admiralty are amongst 
the most conspicuous could not be expected to be 
welcomed with enthusiasm. Mr. Lloyd George secured 
a very bad Press for his new Government. From a 
purely tactical point of view he might well have covered 
up the general dullness of his reconstruction by making 
a few more of those enterprising appointments (such as 
that of Lord Rhondda to the Food Ministry and Mr. 
Fisher to the Board of Education) which lent interest 
to his first Ministry. But the only two interesting new- 
comers are Sir Robert Horne (who has the fascination 
of the unknown) and Sir S. P. Sinha, who is to be Under- 
Secretary for India and the first Indian peer. This last 
appointment is a genuine step forward. The attention 
of the Prime Minister’s “ most intimate enemies ” has 
largely been devoted to Mr. Churchill, whose transfer 
to the War Office (as would his appointment to any 
other office) has produced much denunciation and 
protests that he has always been a dangerous bungler. 
Mr. Churchill has his limitations; but for ourselves, 
with demobilisation to be speeded up and, very shortly, 
a new Army on a new basis to be created, we feel that 
his merits are precisely those most wanted. He has 
imagination, he is not afraid of innovation, he works 
hard himself, and he has the rare gift of being able to 
make other people work. As for most of the new 
appointments it can only be observed that, for a Prime 
Minister who has been heralding the new non-party 
world, Mr. Lloyd George seems to have paid, though he 
may have felt forced to pay, considerable attention to 
purely party considerations. Room is still found for 
all the Unionists who have conventional “ claims ”’ 
which bear no necessary relation either to their abilities 
or to the enlightenment or otherwise of their views. 


* 28 * 


Mr. Churchill's first task at the War Office is to deal 
with the demobilisation problem. We commented at 


length last week upon some of its difficulties, and they 
have not lessened in the interval, the disturbances at 
English camps and depots having spread to the bases 
in France. The military authorities have woken up 
to the difficulty of retaining any conscripts as conscripts 
—at any rate after May 11, when in the private soldier's 


opinion hostilities will have been “terminated” for 
six months. But they despair of raising, for the present, 
any large volunteer Army. It is said to be a question 
of psychology ; the man now in khaki wants to get out 
of khaki, to take a holiday, to see his friends, to re-taste 
his civilian experiences, perhaps to draw a little out-of- 
work donation. By the end of the year he may feel 
otherwise ; many are said to express an intention of 
re-enlisting ultimately, but not of re-enlisting now. 
Meantime, the War Office has to provide an army for 
the Rhine, a garrison for India, and other considerable 
forces for many other parts of the world. 
* * * 


Mr. Churchill, having decided that he cannot raise 
the men for these purposes voluntarily, is making 
arrangements to secure them by detaining in the Army 
those conscripts whom Army opinion regards as having 
the least claim to be discharged. That is to say, he 
proposes very largely to scrap the official scheme, 
which was based on economic considerations, with its 
‘* pivotal’? men and “slip” men: and substitute a 
scheme whereby age, length of service, length of service 
at the front, and wounds, will be the principal grounds 
for discharge. The aim being to establish contentment 
and discipline among the men detained, it is sought to 
ensure that none of them shall be able to say that a 
younger man with less service, or less service abroad, 
has been demobilised before him. At the same time, the 
pay of the detained men will be raised. This new policy 
may be the only one possible in the circumstances ; 
but it has obvious drawbacks. It gravely compromises 
the economic prospect, or will do, unless at least the 
** pivotal’ men—a small but extremely important 
body—are released. Moreover, the detention will not 
be borne contentedly for very long. Schemes for 
voluntary recruiting must therefore go forward, and a 
new and adequate scale of pay be conceded, so as to 
attract men as soon as ever they are available. At 
present, we believe, the War Office is wringing its hands 
at the prospect of having to raise the soldier’s wages to 
five shillings a day. But will that sum suffice? Is 
there any reason why we should expect to hire a soldier 
at any lower rate, or on any less favourable conditions 
of service, than a London policeman ? 

* * * 


The policy of placing the War Office and the Air 
Ministry under a single Minister has caused considerable 
alarm at the latter. The autonomy of the Air Service 
was hardly won, has thoroughly justified itself, and 
gains added importance with every advance in the use 
of the aerial arm. Even under a Minister so zealous 
for aviation as Mr. Churchill the new system will 
require careful watching. It can only be justified if it 
is a step towards the bringing of all three Services 
(the Navy included) under a common Minister of 
Defence. For that there is undoubtedly much to be 
said ; and Mr. Churchill, with his previous experience as 
First Lord of the Admiralty and Minister of Munitions, 
has some real qualifications for the post. Mr. Long's 
appointment to the Admiralty would appear more 
excusable if it were intended in the near future to 
shelve him. The experience of the war showed the 
need for co-ordinating the Services; and in regard to 
their rival requirements of material this was done on a 
large scale by the Ministry of Munitions. But co- 
ordination is scarcely now necessary in the sphere of 
operations, and particularly in the preparation of 
strategical plans and estimates. Here it never went so 
far. Few people will contend that our Navy and Army 
played into each other’s hands during the war as fully 


as they might have. 
* * * 


Sir Auckland Geddes very complacently assumed that 
he—as Minister of Reconstruction and National Service 
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—was going to be the Minister of Research recom- 
mended by Lord Haldane’s Committee on the Machinery 
of Government. This is sheer nonsense. Nothing 
less like a Ministry of Research than the Ministry of 
Reconstruction could well be conceived, whether with 
regard to functions, procedure, relations to other 
Departments or staff. The work of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction—and in this may perhaps be the 
essential vice of its creation—has been, and must be so 
long as it endures, to devise schemes of immediate 
application for execution by the other Departments. 
This is work which the other Departments not un- 
naturally prefer to do for themselves, and for which 
Lord Haldane’s report suggests that each of them should 
maintain its own adequately equipped Intelligence 
Branch. With all this Depertmental and, so to speak, 
“ topical ’’ research or inquiry, the Ministry of Research 
would have nothing to do except to note its progress. 
Any attempt by Sir Auckland Geddes to control or 
supersede it would tend only to perpetuate the inter- 
departmental friction which has already hampered so 
gravely the efforts of his official predecessor. What is 
suggested as the sphere of the Ministry of Research is 
the initiation and conduct of inquiries which are extra- 
departmental, non-topical, and, in some cases, even 
possibly, to the Philistine, of no apparent applicability 
to current official needs. Such work is already begun 
by the Medical Research Committee, by the National 
Physical Laboratory, by the Council for Science and 
Industry, by the Registrar-General, and even by the 
Geological Survey. These will all shudder at the idea 
that they may be bound to the chariot of Reconstruction. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes:—The expectation 
of Unionists that Sinn Fein (now renamed the Irish 
Republican Party) is to commit some extraordinary 
act in the House of Commons after its victory at the 
polls will be disappointed. So far as can be seen, 
the leaders out of prison have no intention of allowing 
themselves to be “ rushed”; but of the plans ascribed 
to them in the English Press, the economic boycott, or 
Chinese suicide, is more likely than a stage-Irish attack 
upon the House of Commons. The one certain thing 
is that none of the 73 M.P.s will attend at West- 
minster in the lifetime of this Parliament. To be sure 
the war party in Ireland, like that in England, has been 
somewhat embarrassed by the magnitude of its electoral 
success. But the fact that the principal men of the 
party are unavoidably absent, in English prisons, 
provides an excuse for doing nothing except to repeat 
the syllogism which never ceases to please our public. 
England fought for the freedom of small nations: 
England won the war: therefore Ireland is free. 


* * 3K 


Confidence in the early release of the imprisoned 
leaders is waning. Their continued detention, in face 
of the general protest, is very difficult to justify, as the 
outgoing Chief Secretary realised. A “ German plot” 
cannot any longer be alleged as a danger. It is stated 
that Ireland must not be allowed to relapse into the 
‘“ Bolshevism ”’ from which Lord French rescued her. 
This excuse is a poor one in the mouths of Lord French’s 
admirers, who cannot seriously be of opinion that Mr. 
de Valera, even if he were at liberty, would be a match 
for the Viceroy. The fact is that Orange ascendancy, 
lay and clerical, is now in the inner circle of Irish 
government ; and these people believe on principle 
in shutting up their opponents. There remains an 
expectation of President Wilson, who, according to 
one Sinn Fein M.P., “ intends to see fair play for the 
Irish and the Germans.’ The President has not yet 
acknowledged Dublin’s message, though he replied 
a while ago to a message from Belfast. 


PUBLICITY AND THE PEACE 


CONFERENCE 


‘ , 


HE meetings of the “ pre-Conference,” which 
have taken place this week between the five 
principal Associated Powers, differ little save 
in size from those of the complete Inter-Allied 

Conference, which is now to open, or the Conference with 
the enemy included, which will come last of all. The 
week may, therefore, be fairly treated as a foretaste 
of the ten, twenty, or thirty which will follow before 
peace is signed; and in one very important matter 
the Powers concerned ought without delay to improve 
the arrangements which they have made. 


The old diplomacy, which 
had no use for it, save 


This matter is publicity. 
was despotic or oligarchic, 
occasionally to embarrass or discountenance an 
adversary by a more or less malicious disclosure. 
Its rule was one of secrecy tempered by indiscretions. 
The diplomacy of a democratic age is a different affair ; 
the peoples’ rulers have to carry the peoples with 
them. The peace now being negotiated must be a 
peace not only between Governments, but between 
nations. It cannot be if the nations are merely 
presented by the diplomats with faits accomplis. 


Never was such an array of international journalists 
gathered in one city as are to-day collected in Paris. 
Over 800 are already reported, including 500 from 
America. We may safely presume that, at all events 
as newsgetters, their quality matches their number, 
and that between them no possible channel for diplomatic 
leakages, licit or illicit, will go unexplored. On the 
other side, the various Governments are omitting no 
precaution to protect the secrecy of their confidential 
documents and transactions. The British Delegation 
is said to have brought with it an absolutely complete 
British staff, including domestic servants. Probably 
other delegations have done much the same. 

It is certainly not desirable that publicity should 
be left to indiscretions and leakages ; which in principle 
are thoroughly mischievous, like all other breaches 
of the rules of the game. Some system of official 
communiqués imposes itself. But what system? At 
the beginning of the week communiqués or inspired 
statements were sent out by the different Governments. 
A sample of the result reached the British public on 
Tuesday morning, when the revision of the armistice 
terms was described simultaneously in the columns 
of our newspapers by a British official communiqué 


and by Paris messages embodying French official 
inspiration. Of the two accounts one enumerated 


four important topics of discussion and revision, and 
the other enumerated five ; and only one of the topics 
was common to both accounts! On Wednesday the 
Conference itself discussed publicity; and the issue 
of joint Allied communiqués was the result. So far, 
however, these are much too jejune to allay the natural 
appetites of the public, or provide any real substitute 
for unauthorised speculation and eavesdropping. 

The problem is similar to that of war-news, though 
not quite on all fours with it. In military operations 
the need for secrecy was the need for concealing one’s 
moves from an enemy. Therefore each Ally, on its 
own front, could issue its own communiqués and control 
its own bands of war-correspondents without much 
reference to the others. But in negotiations like the 
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present there may also be the need for concealing 
some matters from trusted friends and Allies, obviously 
a more delicate affair. Such concealment cannot be 
avoided or blamed, wherever the transactions partake 
of the nature of bargaining. Nor is it common human 
experience that the atmosphere of bargaining is 
improved by multiplying the number of backers and 
onlookers present. The Peace Conference has been 
compared to a Parliament, and in many of its aspects 
the comparison is just. But so far as it has to arrange 
territorial and other compromises by a _ process of 
give-and-take, analogies drawn, at any rate, from 
the British Parliament, with its full publicity and _ its 
artificial antagonisms whetted by the Press Gallery 
at every turn, are among the least helpful that could 
be devised. 

As the Conference develops it will resolve itself into 
a number of Committees to consider questions of detail, 
and will hold plenary sittings to receive and discuss the 
reports of these Committees. If the secrecy of the 
Committee meetings were drastically safeguarded, it 
might surely be feasible to admit the Press to the 
plenary meetings. But on what terms? Should they 
be free reporters, or subject to control and censorship ? 
It scarcely appears how control or censorship could be 
worked, at any rate after the enemy delegates joined 
the Conference, and enemy journalists formed part 
of the Press Gallery. Therefore there must be free 
reports or none at all; and we see no material obstacle 
to free reports. It may be remembered that plenary 
sittings will not be the places where tentative proposals 
are made. Everything said at them will be said after 
full consideration; and why should it not be said in the 
ears of the world ? 

If this policy is adopted in principle (as we hope that 
it may be), no time should be lost in settling the practical 
details. We may assume that a Press Gallery of 800 
journalists is out of the question in any hall at Versailles. 
Press representation must be scaled down, as it was 
on the fighting fronts, by grouping a number of journals 
behind each journalist. At the same time the right of 
a newspaper to print any report of the plenary sittings 
might be made conditional upon its conforming to the 
rule of absolute silence regarding the proceedings of the 
Committees. A Conference tribunal should be set up 
to decide on alleged breaches of this rule; and the 
various Governments should be pledged to enforce its 
penalty against any offending newspaper within their 
jurisdiction. Since in the main the procedure will be 
for highly controversial questions to come _ before 
Committees first and before plenary sittings afterwards, 
it is obvious that if this link is to be established between 
the secrecy of the former and the publicity of the latter, 
it should be established as early as possible. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to explore here the minuter 
aspects of the problem. Possibly some readers may, at 
first sight, dismiss the whole subject as minute. On 
second thoughts they will agree, we hope, that it is not 
so; and that the success and permanence of the Confer- 
ence’s proceedings depend not a little on how they are 
reported to the world. Nobody can think that the 
publicity arrangements of the present week have 
worked happily. But serious harm has not yet accrued, 
and a change should be made before it does. The view 
of the old-fashioned diplomacy, which regards all 
publicity much as our old-fashioned military officers 
regarded it at the beginning of the war, must be over- 
come. The same policy which brought home to the 
public the character and incidents of the later fighting 
must familiarise them with the discussions by which 
the international future will be determined for them- 
selves and for their children. 


REVICTUALLING EUROPE 


T is part of the grave irony of the world, which 
gives no heed to the incidents of electioneering, 
that the first business to which Mr. Lloyd George 
has had to address himself is not that of * making 

Germany pay for the war,” as millions of simple voters 
imagined, but of getting the Allies united in paying 
very large sums for the relief of Germany from starva- 
tion. ‘* It was agreed in principle,’’ we were officially 
informed last Wednesday, “that all four countries 
should participate in the financial arrangements ”— 
a charming euphemism for the less engaging fact that 
the rulers of France, Italy, the United States and the 
United Kingdom have faced the necessity of paying 
for the immediate revictualling, not only of Germany 
and German-Austria, but also of Poland, Bohemia, 
and the Balkans. We were a little startled when 
President Wilson cabled his demand on Congress for 
a vote of £20,000,000 as a first instalment. Mr. Lloyd 
George does not yet explain that the House of Commons 
will need to vote a sum of corresponding magnitude. 
A much larger expenditure will, in the aggregate, 
have to be incurred during the next six months. 

We have repeatedly drawn attention in these columns, 
during the past two years, to the famine into which 
the world was steering, and which would, as we suggested, 
compel systematic international rationing of friend 
and foe alike. The very first act of the Allied Govern- 
ments has been to convert their various commissions 
for joint food control into a Supreme Council of Supply 
and Relief, which—though the British Parliament 
has never officially heard of it—is now charged with the 
rationing of all Europe. It has already been at work 
for some weeks, though it seems to have held, as yet, 
only three formal meetings in full session. It has been 
receiving almost daily telegraphic reports from the 
officers who were sent to all the various countries 
immediately after the conclusion of the armistice ; 
and it is not concealed in official circles that these 
reports are of the blackest. Mr. Hoover's estimate 
that, from one end of Europe to the other, some two or 
three hundred million persons would be in real peril 
of starvation in the course of the present winter, has, 
we gather, been substantially confirmed. East of 
the Rhine and North of the Alps there is nowhere— 
except in parts of South Russia, the plain of Hungary, 
and perhaps Denmark—sufficient food in existence 
locally to last until the next harvest can be gathered. 
The position is, of course, worst in Northern Russia, 
where the death-roll from sheer lack of food is apparently 
destined to run into, literally, millions. The great 
plains of Poland are swept bare, and all the towns are 
in dire need. Nearly every place in Bohemia is living 
from hand to mouth. Even Vienna, so our own British 
delegation telegraphed, needed instantly to be supplied 
with train-loads of food. The greater part of Belgium 
is still being rationed and artificially victualled. What 
misery is happening in Serbia and over a large part of 
the Balkan peninsula we can only surmise. In Germany 
itself, where the collective organisation still continues 
at work, though shattered and nerveless, the weekly 
supplies of bare subsistence are handed out, but little 
more than potatoes and extremely mixed cereals is 
generally available; and there is not enough of this 
to last beyond a few months. The deficiency of fats 
is terrible. The people do not, in Berlin or Breslau, drop 
down dead in the streets, as they are said to be doing in 
Petrograd—the German social organisation is_ still 
too efficient for that—but the universal ration has been 
reduced down to a point at which the weaklings suecumb 
to disease at an appalling rate. The infantile death- 
rate in town after town, of which we get occasional 
statistics, reaches very high figures. The old people 
silently drop off. The actually enumerated deaths 
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from tuberculosis numbered, during the first six months 
of 1918—taking all the towns over 150,000 population— 
more than double those of 1913, and the rate increases 
steadily every quarter. Every child in Central Europe 
will bear to the end of life the marks of these terrible 
years, which are now culminating, here and there, in 
actual starvation. 

Meanwhile, the Supreme Council of Supply and Relief 
is rushing food to Central Europe by every ship it can 

et hold of, and very large com, ale. are being made in 
both North and South America, which the whole 
available German mercantile marine, whether in German 
or in neutral harbours, is to help to carry whither it is 
most needed. We really do not like to imagine the 
state of mind of those who thought they were voting 
for “‘ making the Huns pay,” when they discover how 
much they are going to pay for the Huns! To keep 
two or three hundred million people alive for several 
months, even at famine relief rations, will, as Mr. 
Chamberlain has already had to realise, cost something 
not far short of continuing the war for that time. 
But the expenditure will be saving life, not destroying 
it. It will be making, however imperfectly, for good-will 
among the nations, not for enmity and hatred. It 
will be, whether our rulers wish it or not, the first 
constructive service of the League of Nations. 

Needless to say, it is not merely out of humanity— 
not, we may believe, out of sympathy with those 
millions of mothers in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe whose only surviving children are dying in 
their arms—that the British, French, Italian and 
American Governments are spending ten million pounds 
a week in famine relief. ‘“ Food relief,” President 
Wilson cabled to Congress, “is now the key tothe whole 
European situation, and to the solution of peace. 
Bolshevism is steadily advancing westward, poisoning 
Germany. It cannot be stopped by force, but it can be 
stopped by food.’” This emphatic remark, eminently 
suited to the occasion and to the medium of transmission, 
is, we think, not quite accurate. What the Allied 
Governments want, in the first place, is strong and 
stable governments for all parts of Europe, in order to 
conclude with them a lasting peace. Famine dissolves 
society, and there can be no government strong enough 
to maintain order in a country which is starving. It is 
not Bolshevism, in particular, that stands in the way of 
peace, but the danger of anarchy. But food alone will 
not suffice. So long as Central and Eastern Europe 
have to be fed by the soup-kitchen and the dole, there 
will be trouble. It was not actual starvation that made 
Berlin during the past few weeks so highly inflam- 
mable, but widespread unemployment. It is not so 
much prolonged underfeeding that is the seedbed of 
what President Wilson calls Bolshevism, as prolonged 
failure to get taken on at wages. It is the unemploy- 
ment statistics, not the death-rates, that are, in these 
years, the danger-signals of social revolution. More- 
over, there is a special reason why it is the unemploy- 
ment of the workmen of Central and South-Eastern 
Europe that the Allied Governments have got to bring, 
as quickly as possible,to an end. So long as the work- 
men are being merely kept alive out of charity, not only 
can there be no effective reorganisation of the govern- 
ment on the democratic basis necessary for stability, 
but also no possibility of exacting payment even of the 
most moderate bill for reparation of war damage and 
the reconstitution of Belgian social and industrial life. 
What the Supreme Council of Supply and Relief is 
already considering is the urgent need of restarting, in 
all the cities of Central and South-Eastern Europe, 
as well as in Belgium and Northern France, the industries 
by which alone the demobilised millions can be rein- 
stated in productive employment. Only to the extent, 
and not till the time, that this is done, as the Supreme 
Council recognises, can there be any question of obtain- 
ing from these“countries even a belated repayment of 


the millions now being spent to keep their inhabitants 
alive, let alone anything in the nature of reparation or 
restitution. The Supreme Council is not limited to the 
supply of food; and—no doubt to the fury of the 
Morning Post—we shall find ourselves very shortly 
charged with our share of the cost of supplying the 
German, Austrian, Polish and Bohemian factories 
with raw materials, actually in order to enable them to 
resume their export trade to this country! So painfully 
do we have to learn that we are, economically, members 
one of another. It is sober truth that the only way in 
which England and France can get back to solvent 
prosperity is by all the rest of the world, and notably 
Central Europe, also getting back to solvent prosperity. 
The Supreme Council for Supply and Relief is not likely 
to be an ephemeral institution. There will be, for many 
years to come, countries in distress, and States with 
which we must deal otherwise than through the anarchy 
of competitive profiteering. The Council will, we hope, 
be the first organ of the League of Nations. 

Meanwhile, as it is only prudent to remember, some 
people of influence have other visions. In France 
they are adding up figures, in bills of prodigious length, 
of all the items that it is “ only just’ that Germany 
should be made to pay. In England financiers of repute 
seriously propose the annual extraction from Germany, 
for all time, of a tribute of several hundred million 
pounds at least, which none of them tell us how we can 
get here otherwise than in the form of the German 
products that these same financiers insist on excluding. 
At the London Chamber of Commerce this week—what 
folly about commerce is talked in its Chambers !—one 
prosperous business man seriously proposed that we 
should make the Germans pay, year after year for ever, 
the equivalent of five shillings in the pound of our own 
Income Tax, which could then be reduced to a shilling 
or two! We may point out that the enforcement of 
this tribute would certainly involve the military occu- 
pation and government of all Germany, and that 
the War Office estimate of our requirements for occupy- 
ing only one section of the Rhine Province is twenty-one 
divisions, costing annually to maintain something like 
£100,000,000, and not to be got at all except by the 
reimposition of Compulsory Military Service. What it 
would cost to garrison Berlin and Breslau, and to keep 
at work the miners of Saxony and Westphalia, we should 
not like even to speculate about. The truth is, we have 
only the alternatives of setting Germany industrially 
on its feet, or of enforcing on its people a regime of 
compulsory labour for our benefit. The former is the 
cheaper as well as the more profitable course. 


IN GERMANY TO-DAY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BERLIN. | 


SUPPOSE that in London during the past few weeks 
I the sense of victory must have been very deep; 

but I think it is necessary to go to Berlin ,to realise 
how complete the victory has been—for it is a moral and 
intellectual as well as a physical victory. The capitulation 
is almost as complete in one sense as in the other. In 
some ways it is more complete. I do not think the average 
German realises yet that the German armies have been 
beaten in the field, but he does realise that the Allies, 
or England and America at all events, have been in the 
right. One finds a strong disposition to argue and to 
defend the German point of view on many minor questions, 
especially those relating to outrages against the rules of 
civilised warfare, but never on the main issues. You 
would have to go far in Germany to-day, I believe, to 
find any substantial number of people who would quarrel 
with you on the main principles of democracy, or who 
would offer any defence for the German militarist system. 
The tendency is all the other way—an almost excessive 
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admiration for English and American institutions. Probably 
no one who knows the Germans well will be surprised at 
this. They have always been the most internationalist 
of peoples, the most inclined to appreciate the virtues of 
the foreigner. Behind all their assertions of German 
superiority there has always lurked a certain feeling of 
doubt, a certain sneaking admiration for the more highly 
civilised life of the Western peoples. They asserted to 
convince themselves quite as much as to convince the 
rest of the world. The main thing they did really believe 
in was their military superiority, or rather, invincibility, 
and now that that belief is smashed their old instinctive 
tendencies to look to foreign countries, and especially 


to England, for their ideals is obtaining foree now. This . 


tendency must not be over-estimated ; it is perhaps more 
subconscious than conscious, but it is obviously there. 
A German might not admit the truth of what I am writing, 
but within very wide limits it is true. 

When I first arrived in Germany I was amazed by the 
friendliness with which I was everywhere received. As 
an Englishman, I was practically assured of a welcome 
wherever I might go. I learned within a few hours of 
my arrival in Berlin that to speak English in a public 
place and in the street, or in an overcrowded train, was 
to be assured, not of hostile looks (as before the war), 
but of smiles and assistance. At first I was inclined to 
despise the Germans for this more than for anything they 
had done during the war. I thought that it showed lack 
of pride, amounting almost to indecency, that it was the 
insinuating courtesy of the vanquished to the victors. 
But in a very few days I realised that this diagnosis was 
substantially wrong. Lack of national pride in our sense 
of the word there certainly is in Germany; but that does 
not account for the present attitude of the German people 
towards the Anglo-Saxons. The friendliness is quite 
genuine. It may not survive the Peace terms, but for the 
moment it is quite real. They like to hear English spoken 
in their streets, not because the English have beaten them 
and must be propitiated, but because it is to them a symbol 
that their long isolation from the whole world is ended 
at last. There may be something of the less admirable 
motive in it, but the main reason is simply that. One 
evidence of the truth of this is that they do not feel or 
act in the same way towards the French. They fear and 
distrust the French. And they know that they have 
reason to expect revenge for what they did in 1870, and 
for what they have done since 1914. But they recognise 
the essential disinterestedness of the Anglo-Saxons; and, 
as far as I could discern, have no sort of feeling or bitterness 
against us. On the second evening (December 11th) 
after I arrived in Berlin, I was dining in a restaurant, 
and the bandmaster came up and asked me in English 
whether there was anything I would like the band to 
play. I said, of course, “Tipperary,” and Tipperary was 
played—one violinist knowing the air, and the others 
improvising an accompaniment—and was received by 
the other diners with smiling good humour. Afterwards 
they played Tannenbaum, and expected me to smile. 

So far the conversion of German public opinion is 
complete. But it is not so complete in other respects as one 
could wish. There is hardly any recognition of the crimes 
which Germany has committed. Some things they under- 
stand. Within a few hours of my landing on German soil 
I was travelling in a very overcrowded railway carriage. 
There were fifteen people in a compartment intended for 
five. At the other end of the compartment there were 
two young and very smartly uniformed warrant-officers, 
one of whom wore the Iron Cross. A civilian read out a 
paragraph from a newspaper complaining of the alleged 
fact that in the occupied districts of Germany the 
inhabitants were being forced to salute French and Belgian 
officers. “‘That’s quite right,” commented the wearer 
of the Iron Cross. ‘‘ That’s what our officers did in France. 
They used to make the French girls get off the pavement 


and curtsy to them. They had no business to do it. It’s 
quite right that the French should do the same thing now.” 
His comrade agreed with him, and no one in the carriage 
offered a contrary opinion. At the time I thought the 
incident extraordinary ; but I was soon to find that it was 
not remarkable at all. The Germans realise that they 
have been in the wrong as a whole. What they do not 
realise in the least is that they have done things for which 
the civilised world will not forgive them unless, or until, 
it forgets. To a large extent this is because they do not 
know. I never found anyone who had even heard of the 
Fryatt case. For the rest, it is because they simply do 
not understand our point of view. If one speaks of the 
submarine atrocities they say: ‘‘ Yes, it was very 
deplorable. Tirpitz was a scoundrel. But war is war. 
The Allies were starving our women and children. Tens 
of thousands of children in Germany died on account of 
the blockade. Our submarines killed fewer.” On the 
questions of the treatment of prisoners and the deportation 
of women from the occupied territories they are simply 
ignorant. They seem never to have heard these subjects 
mentioned before. And soon one realises that the topic 
is impossible, and that nothing short of the fullest public 
investigation of these crimes before a manifestly impartial 
tribunal and the sternest punishment of the actual 
delinquents will bring home the truth. 

Such investigation and punishment will not, I think, be 
either resisted or resented, provided its impartiality is 
reasonably clear. The German people as a whole do not in 
the least understand why they are hated. They realise 
the fact, only to be bewildered by it. It seems impossible 
to make even the most enlightened of them grasp the 
reason why, the war being over, we are not willing to shake 
hands with them. Those especially who know England, 
and the English tradition of shaking hands after a fight, 
are profoundly puzzled and distressed. Obviously it is 
necessary that any punishment to be inflicted by the Allies 
must be preceded by systematic enlightenment, or its 
lesson will be lost. If it is a punishment inflicted on 
the whole nation without explanation, it will be regarded 
as mere inexplicable vindictiveness. If it is inflicted on 
the individuals who are really responsible, and their 
responsibility is proved, there is some hope that it will 
serve its purpose. If, having caught Ludendorff and 
Tirpitz, we were to hang them, very few people in Germany 
would object; but the case against minor delinquents 
has still to be proved as far as German public opinion is 
concerned. The Allies would seem to have here a task of 
education at least as important as the task of seeing justice 
done; for criminal justice is an empty thing unless its 
lesson is understood. It is a commonplace to say that 
the German people have always thought what they were 
told to think. Besides being a commonplace, it is true, 
and the fact has certain consequences which need to be 
remembered. One consequence is a tendency to throw 
the whole blame for the war on those whom they trusted 
and who deceived them, and not to realise the guilt they 
themselves have incurred by their obedience to such leaders. 
One constantly, in conversation, comes across the idea 
that by disowning Tirpitz they have disowned all 
responsibility for the submarine war. Never having been 
a democratic country, they have not that sense of common 
responsibility for the acts of their Government which 
with us is instinctive. Another consequence is that 
German public opinion, having lost the guides it has been 
accustomed to follow, and having as yet found no sub- 
stitutes, is in a peculiarly impressionable condition. It 
is a slate, hardly quite clean perhaps, but a slate on which 
Allied statesmen can write with a freedom that I imagine 
cannot be realised by anyone who has not been inside 
Germany since the Kaiser’s flight smudged out almost 
all that had been written there before, and left only an 
indecipherable blur. One can but pray that Allied state- 
manship will rise to the greatness of its task. It has a 
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responsibility which may be unwelcome, but which there . 
seems no way of avoiding. A £ 25,000,000 JOB 

, : MONG the “deeds that were done in the dark ” 


I saw the Fifth Guards Division enter Berlin on its return 
from the Western front. The entry was ceremonial. Alli 
streets were decorated with flags and garlands and coloured 
streamers. In front of each regiment the colours were 
borne. The bands were playing. Every man had flowers 
pinned on his tunic, and many had flags stuck in their 
rifles. There were no red flags—the most popular seemed 
to be those with a portrait of Hindenburg. The officers 
were mounted, and wore their epaulettes, but no swords. 
The men, in their trench helmets, marched at ease, and 
here and there in the ranks walked a woman with her arm 
through her husband’s. Their discipline seemed irreproach- 
able, as was the bearing of the officers, who gave their 
orders quietly—orders which were acknowledged with the 
usual salutes. I have read an account of this Einzug of 
the Guard by a foreign correspondent, in which it was 
described as more like the return home of a victorious 
than of a vanquished army. I can understand that the 
flags and the bands and the waving handkerchiefs from 
the windows might have given that impression to a very 
superficial observer who had never seen soldiers march 
before. But it was an impression utterly at variance 
with the truth. The troops were a remarkably fine body 
of men. A few of them laughed and waved cheerfully 
to the women in the crowd, or exchanged badinage. But 
the great majority were silent and their faces were serious. 
It is true that they did not look like a beaten army. They 
do not feel themselves a beaten army. They believe they 
have given in not because they could fight no longer, but 
because there was nothing left to fight for. But still less 
did they look like a victorious one. The men marched 
as if they were performing a tiresome and distasteful duty, 
only tolerable because it was the last military duty they 
would ever have to perform. I have never seen troops so 
grave and apathetic except once when I saw a Yorkshire 
battalion coming away to billets from a forty-eight-hour 
spell in the trenches on the Somme. These men too, after 
all, were returning from the battlefields of the Somme. 
And what a return! Even remembering devastated 
France, one could not grudge them the rather pitiful efforts 
that were being made by their fellow-countrymen to soften 
the bitterness for them. As one walked beside them 
up the Wilhelmstrasse one had only to think for an instant 
what a British regiment marching along the Strand to-day 
would be like to realise the gulf between a victorious home- 
coming and this. Sometimes cheers were raised, but they 
were pitifully thin, and the soldiers never once responded 
to them. Nor, clearly, was there anyreal heart in the 
crowds. Everyone seemed anxious to make the best of 
things and give the soldiers a cheering welcome home for 
Christmas. True it was not the expected Wiedersehen 
“before the leaves fell,”’ but it was the Wiedersehen. There 
was no tragedy in the air, but there was infinite and 
irresistible pathos. These men at any rate had done their 
duty to the end. Their personal morale had never been 
broken. Even if one had not known it from our own side, 
it would have been impossible, looking at them, to doubt 
it. When they reached the Pariser Platz, and were formed 
up in massed battalions, they were addressed first (in 
stentorian tones) by the general officer commanding Berlin 
garrison, and then by Ebert, whose voice cannot have 
reached half of them. Then they sang a verse of 
Deutschland iiber Alles, and never can that song have 
been sung by so great a gathering with so dragging and 
depressing an effect. It was like the cold drizzle which 
by this time was falling. After that they marched away 
in a rather disordered fashion, and for the first time one 
could see that their discipline was automatic rather than 
real. Here and there it manifestly failed, and no one seemed 
to mind. The officers took no notice, and somehow the 
different colours sorted themselves out and disappeared 
across the Tiergarten. 

(To be continued.) 





in the closing days of the last Parliament was the 

setting up, by resolution and preliminary vote 

of £100,000, of an “ Interim Forestry Authority,” which 
demands the serious consideration of the members of the 
new House of Commons and of the public. This resolution 
was passed on November 14th, three days after the con- 
clusion of the armistice, without attracting public attention, 
in a House of fifty-five members only, of whom eleven 
went to a division in opposition to the Government. The 
resolution was submitted by order of the War Cabinet. 
which was then far too busy to give the matter any attention. 
It is known to be contrary to the views of the Treasury. 
It is in diametrical opposition to the policy and desires 
of the three Ministries concerned—namely, the Boards of 
Agriculture for England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. 
It is in flat disregard of the proposals of the Development 
Commission, which is, in conjunction with these three 
Boards, specially charged with the assistance of afforestation. 
It is reported that the decision is that of Lord Curzon 
alone, at the instance of a committee which a few forestry 
enthusiasts among the Scottish landed gentry had got 
appointed. 

The new departure to which the Government has been 
thus rashly committed is open to objection on many grounds. 
The ‘‘ Interim Forestry Authority” which has been set 
up, and which the new Parliament will promptly be asked 
to confirm by further votes of money, and possibly by 
statute, will be a new department under the control of 
no Minister responsible to Parliament. It is to be an 
executive body, itself determining policy, committing 
the Exchequer to large outlays extending over a term 
of eighty years or more, appointing, even at the outset, 
scores of new officers, and spending, at its own discretion, 
sums of which the preliminary grant of £100,000 conveys 

The is for the afforestation 
of no less than 1,777.000 acres, of which 250.000 are to be 
dealt with in the first decade at an estimated cost of three 
and a half million pounds. The new Authority is itself 
to decide which estates it will purchase and at what price. 
The whole outlay will certainly exceed £25.000.000. And 
all this is to be done without publicity, or Ministerial respon - 
sibility or House of Commons control, by an unrepresenta- 
tive body made up largely of landowners, acting in the 
teeth of all the Government Departments heretofore con- 
cerned with the subject, and against the advice of the 
Treasury. 

The excuse for this hasty action is, first, the need for 
making the nation self-sufficing in respect of timber to the 
extent of one-fifth of its needs—but the trees will not be 
ready to cut for eighty years !—and, secondly, the desirability 
of ‘ settling on the land” some 125.000 persons, who, 
it is imagined, are to be engaged at wages in connection 
with the afforestation. As a matter of fact, the number 
who could possibly be employed during the “ year of de- 
mobilisation ’’ would be inconsiderable (the estates are not 
yet bought), whilst even in the second year it would be 
very small, though the total would then, if all goes well, 
automatically increase annually. Thus the scheme will 
do practically nothing in the way of employment for the 
millions of discharged soldiers and munition workers 
whose needs will relate to the next year or two. 

But what vitiates the whole scheme as one of social 
reorganisation is the proposed divorce of afforestation 
from agriculture. If the Interim Forestry Authority 
chooses, it may possibly buy, at whatever prices the owners 
will consent to accept, one or two million acres of land 


no adequate idea. scheme 
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in Scotland or Wales at a capital cost which will at once 
destroy any possibility of the eighty years’ enterprise ever 
paying the interest on the necessary loan. But what the 
Interim Forestry Authority will not find within these 
islands is any estate sufficiently large to make afforestation 
even remotely economical, which is not partly composed 
of land used much more profitably for agriculture. Unless 
agriculture and afforestation are combined in a single 
enterprise, there is no possibility of working except at a 
relatively extravagant loss. Moreover, the employment 
that afforestation can offer to wage-earners is not, and 
cannot be made, continuous throughout the year. Unless 
the settlers, whether 125 or 125,000, have some other means 
of livelihood—such as the cultivation of small holdings or 
local employment on farms—they cannot be “ settled,”’ 
even if they could be attracted, to forestry work. But 
it does not seem at all probable that they will be, in any 
great numbers, attracted. The numbers required even 
on 20,000 acres, if so large a block can be found for planting, 
are not large enough to permit of the amenities even of 
village life. It would be necessary to insist on a due provision 
of schools for the children, medical attendance for the 
whole family, cheap transit, and possibly even cinemas, 
before any such settlements could be made attractive. 
It is plain that, if the nation is prepared to spend anything 
like £25,000,000 to ‘‘ settle *” men on the land, it can “ settle ”’ 
many more in colonies of small holders interspersed among 
the large farms of the South and Midlands of England, 
within easy reach of the towns, than it will be ablejto do by 
confining the enterprise exclusively to afforestation, in the 
remote highlands of Scotland, the waste places of Ireland 
or Mid-Wales. It really looks as if someone was interested 
in trading off, at high prices, a million or two acres of land 
not at present yielding much revenue to the owners. 

Lastly, it must be said that the composition of the Interim 
Forestry Authority is wholly unsatisfactory. Even if 
the responsible Ministers concerned with forestry needed 
the assistance of a committee specially devoted to this 
subject—a committee which, as pointed out by the Machin- 
ery of Government Committee, must be only advisory— 
it ought not to be a body almost wholly made up of repre- 
sentatives of the landed interest, without any intermixture 
of the persons who have actually had official experience 
of the work in England, Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
without any practical farmers, and—most glaring defect 
of all—without any representatives of the class from which 
it is proposed to attract. the 125,000 settlers. There is one 
other consideration which we venture to put very gravely 
before the members chosen for the new Authority. We 
do them the justice of believing in their personal integrity. 
But on an Authority which is, uncontrolled, to spend 
millions in buying up principally Scottish estates, there 
ought to be, not merely no representatives of the owners 
of the estates to be bought, but in view of the special circum- 
stances of Scottish landowning, no Scottish landlords, and, 
indeed, no landlords at all. The mere fact that the great 
bulk of the potentially afforestable land in these islands 
belongs to not more than a few hundred families, and 
(as is specially true of the few scores in Scotland) that 
these are, for the most part, connected with each other 
by descent or marriage, will inevitably cast a slur of doubt 
on the purchases and the prices decided on by an Authority 
so largely dominated by the landed interest concerned. It 
would be more creditable to those representatives of the 
landed interest who have been selected for the new Authority 
—public spirited and devoted as they are personally— 
if they asked to be excused from serving in a position which 
—involving as it must the enrichment of their own fathers 
or brothers or cousins, or those of their wives—cannot be 
otherwise than invidious. 

But the whole scheme should be reconsidered by the 
new Cabinet. If not, we hope that the new House of 
Commons will subject it to fresh scrutiny. It deserves 
the attention of the Labour Party. 


A SOCIETY SECRET 


MONG ants, bees, and wasps there is often vicarious 
A parenthood. The “ workers” who take solicitous 


care of the young are not themselves normally 
mothers ; they are females who remain, except in unusual 
cases, virgin and sterile. But as they are incomparable 
nurses, it has been generally supposed that they act as they 
do because of an engrained maternal instinct established 
in the history of their race long before there was any worker 
caste. In this view there is probably more than a grain of 
truth, though it should be remembered that the workers 
among Termites or White Ants are of both sexes. But 
the widely accepted view would obviously be easier to hold 
if we knew of any immediate reason—apart from that of 
racial welfare—why the parental care exhibited by the 
non-reproductive workers should continue so strong. That 
reason seems now to have been discovered, and we hinted at 
it in a previous article dealing with Roubaud’s studies of 
some tropical wasps, where it was shown that there is an 
interesting give and take between the nurse-wasps and the 
larve. The nurses feed the larve unremittingly, yet" not 
without immediate reward, for they get from the larve 
drops of an elixir of which they are extraordinarily fond. 
The vibrations of the nurse’s wings is the signal which 
prompts the larva to protrude its head for food, offering 
in exchange the delectable drop. Now, Prof. W. M. Wheeler 
has recently shown (Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. No. 4, 1918) that 
a similar kind of “‘ symbiosis ” holds for some kinds of ants, 
and probably lies at the roots of the social habit. But 
before we summarise Prof. Wheeler’s story, we would 
suggest a caution, that the discovery of a physiological 
factor does not disprove, what is so difficult to prove, the 
reality of a psychological factor. In their constant routine 
of feeding, licking, transporting and defending the young, 
the worker-ants exhibit extraordinary persistence, and it is 
a tenable position that the expression of the inborn ready- 
made capacity which we call instinctive, is suffused with 
awareness and backed by endeavour. In many cases of 
instinctive behaviour this assumption seems almost necessary 
if we are not to make the whole business magical, but what 
we have grown away from is the old view that everything is 
cleared up by invoking ‘‘ the compelling power of affection.” 
It was only part of the truth that Swammerdam stated in 
his Biblia Nature (1737)—-‘‘ with incredible affection ” 
(he used the Greek word “storgé”) “and care the ants 
bring up their vermicules and omit not the least thing apper- 
taining to their education and nurture.” 

The mistake has been made of taking for granted that 
the sluggish legless larva or grub is only a passive recipient 
of the food the workers supply. In many cases it is far 
otherwise. Prof. Wheeler finds that in some of the Ponerine 
ants the workers turn the larve on to their broad backst 
with their head and neck folded over on to the concave 
ventral surface, ‘‘ which serves as a table or trough on 
which the food is placed.”’ This food usually consists of 
fragments of insects which the workers have dismembered, 
and on these the grub discharges from its salivary glands 
an abundant digestive juice. This dissolves the food on 
the table, so that the grub can swallow and assimilate it, 
but—and here is the point—it also supplies a pleasant 
draught for the nurse. It is well known that the common 
tropical tailor-ants use their young larve to supply from 
their silk glands the silk thread with which they sew together 
their nest of leaves; what is now made clear is that the 
large salivary glands of many other ant-larve supply refresh- 
ment and food to their nurses. In some larve that have 
soft blunt jaws and are fed with drops of regurgitated liquid 
food, there is no external secretion of salivary juice. But 
some of them have delicate tubercles or a tentacle-like 
outgrowth containing coagulated liquid which seems to be 
exuded and licked up by the workers when they are feeding 
and attending to their charges. The exudate, which is 
prepared in what is called the “ fatty body ” of the larva, 
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is really blood rich in nutrient substances, and it probably 
filters through microscopic pores in the cuticle. That 
this is not unique we are reminded by the familiar experience 
of having a blister-beetle or a lady-bird discharge on our 
fingers, from particular points on its legs, a strongly smelling 
liquid, which turns out to be blood-serum. But what 
has a repulsive and offensive function in the blister-beetle 
may have an attractive or nutrient function in certain 
ant-grubs. And again we may recall what Father Wasmann 
and others have told us of the attractive exudation that 
comes from the blood-fluid and the fatty body, or from 
special skin-glands, in some of the little beetles which various 
ants keep as guests or pets. The exudations are sometimes 
distributed on special hairs, and from these it is easily 
licked up by the ants, or is simply evaporated, much in the 
same way as the secretion of sweat-glands is diffused and 
evaporated from the hairs in man’s armpit. There is a 
very interesting Tineid caterpillar, found in the tree nest 
of one of the Termites, which has seven long tapering 
appendages on each side of its body, from which there seems 
to be an evaporation of an exudate with a strong, probably 
alluring, odour. On Termites. themselves, as well as on 
their guests, there is often a marked development of exuda- 
tion, and the amount of licking that the workers go in for is 
probably, as Holmgren says, “ not the immediate expression 
of an altruistic philoprogenitive instinct,” but rather an 
“exudate hunger.” LEscherich reports that the workers 
in a Ceylonese termitary actually tear tiny strips off their 
bloated queen’s cuticle in order to get at the attractive 
exudate more readily. 

What Roubaud discovered in some primitive African 
wasps was a weird domestic economy. ‘The larval secretion 
is enjoyed not only by the adult females who bring food, 
but by males and by newly-hatched females who give the 
larve nothing. But they know how to turn on the tap 
by vibrating their wings and touching the grub’s lips. 
Roubaud suggested that the retention of the young females 
in the nest and the co-operative rearing of a large number 
of larva, crop after crop, may be traced back to the trophic 
exploitation of the young. Social life, he said, is founded 
on “ ccotrophobiosis.” But as this term does not bring 
out the fact that in the main the feeding of adults and 
larvie is reciprocal. Professor Wheeler suggests the term 
‘“ trophallaxis”” (Greek ‘‘trophe,” nourishment, and 
‘allattein,” to exchange). The nutritive relationship is 
clearly and characteristically co-operative or mutualistic. 

The thesis then is, that the social habit among certain 
ants and wasps is based on a nutritive exchange between 
adults and larve. That the symbiosis now exists is certain ; 
that it is the outcome of an evolutionary process is suggested 
by an inclined plane of intermediate stages between merely 
storing food for the young and directly feeding the young, 
between feeding them right away and first preparing the 
food, between taking a share in the meal and finding the 
saliva of the larva agreeable, and so on. In attributing 
so fundamental a role to nutritive exchange, Professor 
Wheeler sees the difficulty that the social honey-bees and 
humble-bees show no trace of it. For there does not seem 
to be any evidence that adult worker-bees ever feed on 
larval secretions. But this may be because social bees 
have evolved along vegetarian lines, living on nectar and 
pollen which are abundant and easily obtained. Another 
objection may be found in the fact that the ant-grubs turn 
into ant-pupz (the “ ants’ eggs ” of the shops), and while 
these yield neither liquid exudates nor secretions, they are 
carried about and defended by the workers just as carefully 
as were the larve. It appears, however, that the pupx 
have an attractive odour, and it is possible that their nurses 
have reminiscences! Moreover, pup as well as larve 
“ represent so much potential or stored nutriment available 
for the adult ants when the food-supply in the environment 
of the colony runs very low or ceases entirely. Infanticide 
and cannibalism then set in, with the result that the devour- 
ing of the young of all stages may keep the adult personne] 





of the colony alive till the trophic conditions of the environ- 
ment improve.” 

Professor Wheeler’s theory opens up an expanding vista. 
What is to begin with a mutual relation between the mother- 
insect and her brood “has expanded with the growth 
of the colony like an ever-widening vortex.” The adult 
members of the colony may feed one another with regurgi- 
tated food or even with secretions; other species may 
be roped in to be fed and licked ; alien races like the green- 
flies, may be herded and “ milked” (Linnezus’s “ vaccx 
formicarum *’); and so the web of inter-relations is woven— 
a web which becomes the subtle sieve of progressive new 
departures in socialisation. Another very interesting point 
is that the guests or pets kept by ants and termites often 
exhibit very remarkable and even bizarre shapes, suggestive 
of man’s fantails and bull-dogs. The probable explanation 
of this is that when sociality forms a biological unit larger 
than the individual or the family, and surviving in virtue 
of its qualities as a whole, there is permissible along certain 
lines (with restriction along others) a considerable latitude 
of individual variation. Another line of interesting inquiry 
concerns the rewards of altruism. Even the exacting 
ante-natal partnership between the mammalian mother 
and her young, is normally one of health, of give and take, 
of symbiosis. For it has been shown that hormones or 
regulative chemical messengers pass not only from the 
mother to the unborn offspring, but from the offspring 
to the mother. And is there not in the characteristically 
mammalian giving of milk a feeling of pleasure physio- 
logically grounded—a pleasure which, as Bonnet suggested 
in his ‘‘ Contemplation de la Nature ”’ (1764) does something 
to sustain the natural affection of the mother? And might 
one not work onwards to the fact that in his social inter- 
relations man finds one of his most rewarding methods of 
realising his self. Goethe said that Nature was always 
taking advantage of her children’s capacity for self-forgetful- 
ness; but do we not, even in this story of trophallaxis, 
get a glimpse of a deeper truth, that the activities which 
last best are those which bring with them some immediate 


reward. J. ArTuur THOMSON. 


OBSERVATIONS 


N spite of the laudable exertions of newspapers, 
I determined to beat one another regardless of cost, 
it may be asserted that the outstanding need of 
the moment is news. Not for a long time has the public 
been in such a state of ignorance as at present obtains 
about important events affecting very large tracts of 
Europe. For example, we have plenty of news, of a sort, 
concerning Germany; but the veil which covers Vienna 
is as thick as ever. Yet the social condition of Vienna is 
far more appalling, and more significant, than the social 
condition of Berlin. Our general perspective is all wrong. 
Newspapers, even though unable or unwilling to get the 
news, might easily correct the perspective if they chose. 
But they don’t choose; apparently they find more fun 
in asking why Mr. Long has been put at the head of the 
Ministry upon whose efficiency “the very existence of 
the Empire depends.” Then there is the Censorship, 
which is still at work—and in quite other directions than 
that of the Peace Conference. I wonder that newspapers 
do not print across their front pages: ** The Censorship 
is still compelling us to mislead you.” 


> a 7 


Vol. I., No. 1, of The League of Nations Journal and 
Monthly Report is now issued (price 6d., annual subscription 
5s.), and it makes a very creditable show for a first number. 
I am glad that the original odd idea of producing something 
that in appearance uncannily resembled the War Office 
Daily Review was scrapped. The title is too long, and 
the second part of it should be eliminated. The publication 


lacks two things which are essential to an adequate 
by means of portraits, 


popularity : illustrations and 
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Important original propaganda matter. In my opinion 
it ought to contain at least one arresting and influential 
article each month, signed with a really considerable name. 
Seeing that there is any quantity of money behind the 
League of Nations Union, I perceive no reason why this 
should not be done. 


A colleague has referred to the rejuvenation of an existing 
quarterly devoted to literature and art. Various other 
new schemes for periodicals are afloat, and they are not 
without curious features. Messrs. Hilton and Thorp’s 
Change, for example, is to commit suicide after one: ha 
months. Another monthly, dealing not with politics, 
but the arts, is to run indefinitely, but is to suspend publica- 
tion for six weeks during the holiday season. I shall 
be greatly surprised if this arrangement proves to be 
workable. I understand that Messrs. George Newnes, 
Limited, have two important periodical enterprises in view, 
and that one of them is of the highest interest. The other 
day the proprietors of a weekly which I had never till 
then heard of, sent me a copy of their publication, and 
promised to continue the service free of charge for a year 
in exchange for my written promise to read the said weekly. 
However, I have withheld my written promise, though 
I read the issue from beginning to end with lively interest. 
There were some admirable things in the issue. For 
example: ‘The most manifest sign of wisdom is 
continued cheerfulness.” This was taken from Montaigne. 
And: “Do not think that what your thoughts dwell 
upon is of no matter. Your thoughts are making you.” 
This was the idea of a certain Bishop Steere. It was the 
editorial contributions that put me off. For example : 
“There is no selfishness, for man is always desirous 
of helping his fellow man.... He never thinks of himself ; 
he thinks only of God and God’s ideas. He is never in 
want of anything, because he has instantly everything he 
needs. ” ete. My personal experience of life seemed 
to me not accurately to coincide with the statements in 
that paragraph. But, of course, I live in the unreal material 
world, <a the editor doubtless lives in the spiritual 
world, which alone has reality. From which everyone 
may see that it takes all sorts to make a world. 

In the meantime, none of the various staunch Asquithian 
Liberals who have made large sums during the war, and 
owing to the war, thinks it worth while to found, or to buy, 
a Sunday newspaper, and to run it in the interests of the 
cause of honest progressive government. There is not a 
single Sunday newspaper which is not either Conservative 
or Coalitionist. The Sunday Express is the least baneful 
of the lot, because its directors have the keenest sense 
of reality—a quality remarkably lacking in the directors 
of Sunday organs. With some of them the sense of reality 
begins in the Divorce Court and ends in the flat of a doped 
actress. 


* a ae 


The petition for the release of Conscientious Objectors 
Was an important affair. As the covering letter to the 
Prime Minister said: ‘‘ The names of the signatories are 
probably for the most part known to you.” The number 
of C.O.’s in prison is now 1,314; 62 have been court- 
martialed simee the Armistice. Over 500 have been 
court-martialed three times, nearly 250 four times, 23 five 
times, and 3 six times. Personally I have very little use 
for the C.O. type. But I am somewhat of a believer in 
law-keeping ; and it cannot be denied that the administration 
of the Statute concerning C.O.’s has been an orgy of law- 
breaking and of both absolute and comparative injustice. 
The clear aim of the Statute has been monstrously frustrated 
by the military authorities. 

* * * 

Sundry efforts have been made, and particularly in 
The ilanchester Guardian, to overthrow the statement 
which I made in this column on the 4th inst. about the 
Prime Minister’s claim to have done everything possible 
to avoid a direct split in the Liberal Party. I stated 
explicitly that Mr. Lloyd George got Tory support for 
the recent election on the clear and absolute condition 
that there should be no bargaining of any kind with 
Asquithian Liberals. Incidentally I gave an account of 


a certain Liberal deputation which waited upon Mr. Lloyd 
George with a view to coming to some arrangement. he 
Manchester Guardian, gratuitously assuming that the 
visit which I described was the same visit as it describes, 
offers a somewhat different version of the proceedings. 
The Manchester version, however, comes to precisely the 
same thing in the end. Mr. Lloyd George was “‘ obviously 
anxious for reunion,” but he “ declined the preliminary 
condition namely, that Liberal should not oppose 
Liberal at the forthcoming election, and that the decision 
of the Local Liberal Association should be accepted as 
final.” The Manchester Guardian seldom shows such 
naiveté as is here displayed. What it says is equivalent 
to saying that Mr. Lloyd George was anxious for an arrange- 
ment, but entirely declined to come to any arrangement. 
There can be no doubt whatever that Mr, Lloyd George 
was forbidden by his Tory supporters to enter into any 
arrangement with Asquithian Liberals, that he made no 
effort whatever to come to such an arrangement, and 
that any assertion to the contrary is directly at variance 
with the facts. 
as OK a8 

In last week’s issue a correspondent remarked that my 
paragraph on December 28th about ‘the obsession of 
the average Frenchman with the Kaiser’s fate and the like 
nonsensical issues which have decided the General Election 
in England” was ** too silly to have been inspired by any 
other than some member of the English colony or one of 
its journalists at Paris.” I should like to know since 
when the political sagacity of the average Frenchman 
has begun to exceed that of the average Englishman. My 
paragraph was not inspired by a member of the English 
colony in Paris, nor by any journalist. It was inspired 
by an eminent English man of science who pays frequent 
visits to France and whose reputation as an accurate 
observer is wel! established. Moreover, what I stated was 
notoriously true. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


To the Ediior of Tue New StaresMAn. 

Sim,—In the laudatory article on the Machinery of Government 
Report published in your last issue, it is stated that the Report 
will serve “as a guide to the drastic reorganisation, from the 
Cabinet down to the khaki-clad girl guides in the Whitehall 
offices, that Mr. Lloyd George must perforce undertake.” 

If those who undertake the reorganisation of the Whitehall 
offices have no other guide than this Report, however, it is to be 
feared that the changes introduced will scarcely be noticed. 
At least, the changes will be drastic only to persons like your 
leading writer who find this quite discreet Report so bold in 
** the boldness of its plans.” 

The organisation of the Civil Service certainly requires the 
application of bold and logical recommendations, but the Com- 
mittee has nothing to offer in this respect beyond the proposal 
that women should become eligible for the higher posts. The 
other questions that have troubled the Civil Service for years, 
such as the existence of the underpaid Assistant Clerk Class and 
the privileged position of Class I. in the matter of promotion to 
administrative appointments, are not mentioned. This seems to 
justify the inference that the Committee, despite the democratic 
ideals of the presumably influential Mr. J. H. Thomas, accepts 
the practice of entrusting the management of public affairs to a 
University caste. These questions were no more outside the 
terms of reference—or inside the province of another Committee— 
than the employment of women, and it is not to be imagined 
that Lord Haldane allowed Mrs. Webb to smuggle in the women 
against the letter of the instruction to the Committee. 

The intelligent Civil Servants who, we are assured, W ill read 
the Report, will therefore note the omission of a paragraph 
indicating that the present organisation of the Civil Service is 
unsatisfactory, but that the question is one to which another 
Committee should address itself. The consideration of the 
inclusion of such a paragraph might have saved the Committee 
from the inaccurate definition of routine work as “ work per- 
formed by officers of rank below the first division.’ Discretion, 
initiative and a sense of responsibility are demanded from officers, 
who are made to know when assistant secretaryships are vacant 
that they are * below the first division.” 
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As for the geographical changes proposed in the Report, the 
Civil Servant will be sceptical of any general improvement—outside 
the Local Government Board. On paper the new division 
of function looks prettier than the old, but time and the problems 
of the hour will produce extensions and border-line problems 
and that bugbear of Fabians and the Charity Organisation 
Society—the overlap. Overlaps are always with us—except in 
paper plans. 

The cynic will note with some amusement that the Committee 
in its determination to distribute public business by the nature 
of the service instead of the sectional interests of particular 
persons proposes that one Department should deal with “* Em- 
ployment ” and not with “ Employed Persons.” 

Great is the power of labels in securing a nice tidy uniformity. 
—Yours, etc., Civi SERVANT. 


PROPHYLAXIS 


To the Editor of Tux New Statesman. 

Sir,—Sardonyx declares that “* the man of average sagacity ™ 
is not likely to be interested in the “ themes” that underlie 
the controversy between Sir William Osler and his confréres and 
the N.C.C.V.D. May I say that the average woman (whether 
sagacious or not in this respect let others decide) who under- 
stands what is the practical issue at stake is regarding the said 
controversy with a burning heart? Hear what the average 
mother says on learning that the medical authorities in the 
Navy and Army may shortly see fit to institute prophylactic 
treatment as a preventive and not as a cure. Go to the root 
of the matter at once, and ask her opinion of the naval authorities 
in those ships where a visit to the steward, when land is in sight, 
will procure a prophylactic packet for the man—nay, the youth 
in his *teens—whose imagination may be further inflamed by 
indecent advertisements from the port he is approaching. What 
is this but to make of the State a pander, as Mr. Danicls de- 
clared in refusing his consent to such a practice in the American 
Navy? This is to repeat the policy of the maison tolérée and to 
push men over the precipice of vice by taking for granted that 
they will fall. Yet this is the practical policy that the N.C.C.V.D. 
is fighting, and here lies the heart of the matter for 

Cambridge. An AVERAGE WOMAN. 

January 13th, 


STEVENSON AND MARTIAL 
To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan, 

Sir,—The “ New Poems” of R.L.S. are, as Solomon Eagle 
has remarked, not edited at all. The Bibliophile Society of 
Boston, which apparently discovered them, appears to have 
regarded them as desirable rarities rather than things to be read. 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne suggests in his brief note of Preface that 
Stevenson preserved these poems throughout his wandering life 
because he valued them dearly. It seems more obvious that he 
kept them with a view to revision, for which he found no time. 
Some were clearly not used for their purpose, as being not sufli- 
ciently polished for print; others are occasional verses which 
without a hint of the occasion lose their point. I do not think 
that “the lover notes to note” (p. 112) can be right. Pre- 
sumably “the lover loves to note ” is the reading, the text being 
due to a dittographia which does not interest bibliophiles who 
do not read. In the quotation from Horace on p. 107 “ pudor ” 
should be “ pudori.” I improve on the silent Mr. Osbourne by 
remarking that from p.132 to the end of the book there are 
fifteen translations from Martial. Lovers of that poct and 
R. L.S. may like the exact references to the text of the former. 
They are 10, 61 ; 10, 23; 10,62; 6,27; 11,39; 12,61; 11,18; 
2,90; 4,64; 5,20; 2,58; 2,68; 2,59; 5,37; 4,30. Steven- 
son’s interest in Martial appears elsewhere in his writings. A 
letter to J. A. Symonds of 1887 includes the passage : 

“I do not set up to be a poet. Only an all-round literary 
man—a man who talks, not one who sings. . Horace is 
much a speaker, and see how popular! Most of Martial is only 
speech, and I cannot conceive a person who does not love his 
Martial . . .” 

In his essay “‘ On Some Technical Elements of Style in Litera- 
ture” (1885), Stevenson wished “some Roman would return 
from Hades (Martial, for choice) and tell me by what conduct 
of the voice these thundering verses [of Latin polysyllables] 
Should be uttered. . . .” 

I am not sure that the meeting would have been agreeable, for 
the attempts at the Latin poet here printed are those of an amateur 
with no great classical knowledge. Some of Martial’s points 
are neatly hit; others are clean missed, though in some cases 








The little poem on Erotion (p. 182) 
has been better done by Leigh Hunt, though facile reviewers 
cannot be expected to know that, or to consult the original without 


easily attainable by a scholar. 


a reference to it. Another piece on her childish grace (p. 141) has 
two mistakes which spoil its quaint charm. In the next piece, 
“To a Fisherman,” the first two lines, essential to the sense, 
are missing. They are something like this : 

Shun, fisherman, the Lucrine Lake, 

Whence it is sacrilege to take. 

On p. 183 Antonius and Antoninus are not the same name, 
and the “unfinished draft”? below was not worth printing. 
** In summer if the boys be well,” looks very dull standing as an 
isolated line. Add * they learn enough,”’ and you have Martial’s 
epigram. 

I will not, however, go into details, as I have given all the 
references. Readers who think Martial and R. L. S. very pretty 
poets can verify their conclusions without any trouble. For 
my own part, I think, and believe R. L. S. thought, that Martial 
deserves a polish in rendering which does not interest the pub- 
lishers of bibliographical rarities. Perhaps the ghosts of the 
two have long since met in the select parterre reserved for the 
best occasional verse, and, discreetly avoiding the cadging for 
money and other unpleasant topics connected with an earlier 
civilisation, have endlessly agreeable arguments about scansion 
when they are not discussing the rival claims of Domitian and 
Queen Victoria as monarchs.—Yours, ete., 

VERNON RENDALL. 


“THE MINSTRELSY OF PEACE” 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In a recent issue “Solomon Eagle,” speaking of Mr. 
J. B. Glasier’s anthology with the above title, quotes, without 
challenging it, the editor's statement that “From Donne, Herbert, 
Vaughan, Herrick, Crashaw, Dr. Watts, the Wesleys, Keble, | 
have got not a line.” In the case of at least one of these poets 
the fault is surely with the editor rather than with the poet ; 
for Vaughan has a poem, and that one of his very best, which 
might, one would have thought, without any difficulty have 
been included in the selection. I refer to the poem entitled 
** Abel’s Blood,” which contains the following passage, as ap- 
propriate to a pacifist anthology as it is magnificent in a poetical 
sense : 

“If single thou 
-~-Though single voices are but low 
Couldst such a shrill and long cry rear 
As speaks still in thy Maker's ear, 
What thunders shall those men arraign 
Who cannot count those they have slain, 
Who bathe not in a shallow flood, 
But in a deep, wide sea of blood ? 
A sea whose loud waves cannot sleep, 
But deep still calleth unto deep ; 
Whose urgent sound, like unto that 
Of many waters, beateth at 
‘The everlasting doors above, 
Where souls behind the altar move, 
And with one strong, incessant cry 
Inquire ‘ How long ?’ of the Most High.” 

But, indeed, the whole poem might well have found a place in 
Mr. Glasier’s book.— Yours, etc., 

ll, Ipris Be... 


Miscellany 
GENIUS’ 


ARTIN SCHULER” is the first novel 
written about genius which has succeeded in 
giving an impression of genius. There is a 

universal popular belief that genius is something strange, 

something altogether extraordinary, something utterly 
apart from cleverness or talent, and this popular belief is 
so strong and so firmly based on instincts too profound to 
deny that no amount of mere argument or wit in any novel 
will persuade us to believe a man a genius. We must 

experience the pure, unique sensation that genius gives, a 

sensation which will vary in depth and power with the 

depth and power of our own minds, but which is as unmis- 
takable as a birch tree or a marguerite. 

This does not mean that the man who is a genius need 
constantly give us this sensation. That would be im- 
possible. There is an ebb and flow of the spirit as there is a 
rise and setting of the sun, and few can perceive in the 


ae 


ever 


~* Martin Schiiler. By Romer Wilson. Methuen, 7s. 
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darkness of genius the still expectancy of its dawn. Martin 
is looking from his attic window in Heidelberg : 


Directly below him the old town lay in a tumbled heap. It 
seemed that if one house fell or moved, the whole lot would rattle 
like bricks into the river. Splash! what a splash if the whole town 
fell into the river! 

** The whole town has fallen into the river! The whole town 
has fallen into the river!” somebody seemed to sing in clear, tragic 
notes. Martin’s gaze was fixed on the far horizon, and his imagination 
seemed to see, as if at the end of a very long telescope that reduced 
objects to microscopic dimensions, a little highly-coloured facsimile 
of the old town falling into a little river. What a downfall! How 
the people cried like a thousand souls in a sinking ship, ‘* God have 
mercy upon us!” The houses toppled forward and crashed into 
the river, crushing in the bridges. ‘* The bridges have been crushed 
in: the town has fallen into the river.” The people wailed, the noise 
of their lamentations rose from the falling ruins like flames from a 
fire. ‘* How shall we cross? The bridges are crushed in. Our 
dear ones are drowned. Let us climb up to the castle. That, too, 
falls. Our dear ones are drowned in the river. Lord, have mercy 
upon us! It is the end of the world—down on your knees—it is 
the end of the world. Say the Litany.” What an end for an opera 
with the deep sonorous music of the Litany ! ° 

** I shail begin with the peahens,” he said ; ‘* they shall entrance 
the princes of the towns ; all the people will go to the bad because 
of them, and then God, with one kick of His foot, will send all the 
town rolling into the river.” Martin smiled and almost licked his 
lips at the magnificent thought of the Deity propelling Heidelberg 
into the Neckar with His foot. 


This passage occurs on page 10 of Miss Wilson’s book, 
and convinces one immediately that Martin Schiiler has the 
imagination of genius. One’s hopes were raised by her very 
first sentence: ‘‘ There were in old times, before Europe 
was divided amongst the children of Asia, nine peahens.”’ 
A composer who makes this story of the peahens the basis 
of an opera is likely to have something in him. But Miss 
Wilson, with an extraordinary absence of effort, gives us 
in this novel not one genius but two. There are degrees in 
genius as there are in everything, quantitative degrees— 
just as you can have a pint of beer or a quart of beer, but 
it is still beer and not water. So if Martin Schiiler is genius 
unfrustrated, unthwarted, and as perfect as is humanly 
imaginable, the poet Werner, who dies miserably early in 
the book, is genius imperfectly flowered. Miss Wilson has 
not the slightest difficulty in putting the two young men 
vividly before us : 

** On such a night,” said Martin, at length, sweeping his arms 
wide to indicate it, *‘ the beautiful peahen first disclosed herself to 
the amazed prince. He lay on his couch beneath the golden apple- 
tree, and, lo! in the branches appeared a shining light! . . . * O! 
whence dost thou, thou bright illumination ?’ shall be the note for 
the prince. ‘O! whence dost thou, thou bright illumination ? ’ 
Do you hear the movement? It came into my mind just this 
moment as the moon came over yonder hill. The peahen was as 
beautiful as the moon. I feel the enchantment; I feel the move- 
ment. Don’t you feel it also?” ‘* Not very clearly,” said Werner, 
in a voice of clay ; but, nevertheless, the extreme beauty of the night 
and the darkness of the vine-clad hill that had just slid from before 
her fuce, and the youth of Martin and the age of Heidelberg were 
beginning to enter his mind and steal away his cynicism. For 
all that he remained ungracious in manner ; he was not the one to 
give himself away when he felt a little romantic. 

Martin shifted his chair round the table till he faced the moon 
and could at the same time rest his arms on the table. The moon 
stood opaque and unluminous in the deep purple of the lower 
heavens, round, orange, and immense, seen through the smell of 
new leaves and May flowers that rose in mist from the hills. The 
hills stretched like a bow in the darkness along the river as it flowed 
under them from the east. The heavy moon cast no shadows 
upon them and sent no shafts of light between their trees. Heavy 
and silent she stood while the horizon sank slowly beneath her, 
sank as slowly as time. Slowly the veils fell from her—the veil 
of mist, the veil of heat, the veil of work of the day that floats up 
from the world at sunset and is dispelled by the night breezes. 
Slowly she became bright, swift and cold: a light giver, a shadow 
maker, diminished in size, the naked spirit of the red veiled disk. 
The two men at the little glittering restaurant watched her slow 
transformation, and one saw in his mind a lovely garden with 
green grass and jewelled flowers, and in the garden a golden tree, 
and in the tree a moon shining upon a bewildered prince clothed in 
medizval clothing; the other saw nothing but what was before 
his eyes. He became aware of it and lost himself in it and went away 
from his body across the river, and for one short instant held the 
moon in his hands. He fell to earth in a distant place where the 


moon shone white upon white mountains in an indigo sky ; he stood 
one instant in the antithesis of gold and purple, and returned in 
the wink of an eye to gaze from where he sat with brooding memory 
upon the wide expanse that seemed large enough to be the world, 
and the ascending moon that now seemed distant as the remotest 
star. 

It is very rarely that one can quote out of novels or that 
one has the slightest desire to, but Miss Wilson clamours 
for quotation on nearly every page. She has an 
unusual power of surrounding our bodies with hills and 
trees or walls, and indeed Germany, the Germany of the 
Swabian hills and the Black Forest, of Heidelberg and 
Munich, lives in her pages with such an intense physical 
reality that it is impossible to believe you are not actually 
there. 

But it is for her power of suggesting, without any psycho- 
analysis or terminological flummery, rare and strange mental 
atmospheres, that Miss Wilson is even more remark- 
able. Schiiler’s journey from Berlin to the Schwarzwald 
by motor-car, told in one short chapter of five and a-half 
pages, is one of the finest things I have ever read. She 
has innumerable touches of revealing insight, such for instance 
as her description of Steinbach leaving Martin’s house for 
the first time : 

Steinbach stood outside in the rain and looked at the grey front 
of the house. He looked up at the roof and down to the pavement, 
and across from side to side. It was very hot out in the rain; 
there had probably been a thunderstorm in the hills. He heard 
Martin strike one note and no more. Although it was hot he turned 
up his grey coat collar and pulled his white silk muffler to his ears. 
He could feel the rain striking the top of his English bowler. He 
waited five minutes on the pavement, patiently and, to an outsider, 
stupidly. He was not stupid; what he waited for he could not 
tell, but he did not go until he was satisfied. Perhaps his body 
was waiting for his mind to come out of the house. After about 
five minutes he moved away and, walking on the outside edge of the 
pavement, he came to the bridge. In the middle he stopped— 
considered. It was a long way down on his side of the wall to the 
bottom of the well. People outside might think him shallow. 
He had a sensation of depth, probably because he was looking over 
a high bridge into the void, but the physical and mental! sensations 
coincided, though they were neither of them expressed in words. 

When he got back to his house he was conscious of feeling better, 
though better than what, he did not know. If he had considered his 
thought, he might have got some light on the matter. He was 
thinking, ** I at least am human,” but like most thoughts it went 
through his mind without holding the attention. As he took off 
his coat he passed his hand over the wet, heavy material. His 
hand was as wet as if he had dipped it into water. He suddenly 
felt sympathy with his father and sister and all his friends. It 
seemed to him that Martin could not get wet, and would not notice 
it if he did. ‘* They are all on my side,” he thought. ‘* Thank 
God!” 

I quote this remarkable passage at length because this 
book is not only extraordinarily right in its profound and 
easy characterisation, in its complete understanding of the 
most varied German types, in its intimate sense of physical 
environment, but it is, beyond all these, so convincing in its 
marvellously vivid suggestion of the divine, inspired nature 
of genius. Martin Schiiler is a genius is not something 
of which Miss Romer Wilson persuades us, as we are per- 
suaded that two and two make four ; we are simply terrified, 
prostrate before something inspired and superhuman, some- 
thing, we feel, that is universal like Dark, which lies in wait 
for us when we are alone in a house, on the other side of 
our chamber door : 

Dark, sitting on the floor 
Beyond my lightest room. 

This profundity of Martin Schiiler, the sense he gave you, 
when you looked at him, that you were walking in a wood in 
infinite space, with all the planets and all the stars, is genius. 
For genius is not an infinite capacity for taking pains, 
or superlative cleverness, or any such small and insignificant 
thing; it is an opening out, an expansion of the human 
soul so that it is like a room flooded with light ; and it terrifies 
as the universe would terrify us if it entered into a small 
room, as it would terrify us if while looking at a friend his 
lineaments flickered like flame and we saw God. 

W. J. TuRNER. 
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BUTTERFLIES 


RAIL travellers, deftly flickering over the flowers ; 

O living flowers against the heedless blue 

Of summer days—what sends them dancing through 
This fiery-blossom’d havoe of the hours ? 


Theirs are the musing silences between 
The enraptured crying of shrill birds that make 
Heaven in the wood while summer dawns a wake ; 
And theirs the faintest winds that hush the green. 
And they are as my soul that wings its way 
Out of the starlit dimness into morn : 
And they are as my tremulous being—born 
To know but this, the phantom glare of day. 
SIEGFRIED SASsooNn. 


Art 
AUTHOR-ARTISTS 


F you find yourself in the neighbourhood of Charing 
Cross with an hour to spare, there are just now two 
or three picture-exhibitions which are worth a visit. 

First, you may find your way along Duke Street, Adelphi, 
tothe “ Little Art Rooms,” which contain a modest collection 
of work by author-artists. The idea is amusing, and 
provokes curiosity. Just as Browning craved to see 
Raphael’s sonnets, so we all have a curiosity to see a mind 
and imagination, whose activity in one art we are familiar 
with, exercising or disporting itself in another art. Perhaps 
we have a notion that we shall surprise some secret of 
personality, get some unexpected illumination, from these 
private and spontaneous ebullitions. I am afraid that such 
anticipations mostly prove a disappointment. We get 
perhaps a surprise, but no revelation. There are a few, 
but very few, authors who have been equally illustrious 
in literary and pictorial art. Blake and Rossetti are the 
names that occur to everyone; and in their case there is a 
profound congruity between the work of each in either art. 
There are others of less note and name; Carmontelle, 
for instance, the inventor of the Proverbe Dramatique, 
whose pencil was as sprightly as his pen, Then there are 
writers who began as artists and forsook drawing and 
painting for literature; Erasmus was one of these, and 
though his pictures have been mostly forgotten, it appears 
that he was a trained and competent painter. Thackeray 
was another, though he kept up his drawing for years as a 
sort of semi-profession. Among writers of our own time, 
Mr. Chesterton is one example, and another very different 
one is Mr. Yeats. Mr. Sturge Moore, again, began as an 
artist, but still maintains it as a profession: his original 
woodcuts, now amounting to a fairly considerable quvre, 
are already classics in their kind, and, if they have not the 
largeness and scope of his poetry, are full of his peculiar 
imagination and at the same time the work of a master in 
his art. Mr. Laurence Housman also is equally distin- 
guished as a writer and as a designer and engraver of wood- 
cuts. The little exhibition in Duke Street has some rich 
woodcuts by Mr. Sturge Moore, and also work by Mr. 
Housman, including one or two charming cuts in the vein 
of the old chap-books. ‘There are pencil-drawings by Mr. 
Chesterton, designed as illustrations to Mr. Belloc’s novel, 
very clever, but smacking rather too much of the illus- 
trator’s mode of the day to be really individual. I have 
seen more Chestertonian drawings than these. Mr. Belloc, 
too, is not absent ; one expects him to be bold and defiant 
in style, but he is not; he is minute and delicate with a 
pencil, slight and scratchy witha pen. Mr. Yeats is not here; 
specimens of his dreamy, sensitive pastels would have 
added interest to the show. Mr. Max Beerbohm is the most 
striking omission: imaginative and witty in both arts, 
he has a place by himself. But his drawings are even 
better known than his writings; they would have no such 


mild surprise and interest for his admirers as Mr. Arnold 
Bennett's water-colours will have for his. Perhaps these 
would not greatly strike us if we did not know that 
they were the work of the novelist, who here turns from a 
method of minutely stored observation to sketches of broad 
and pleasant colour—a Dutch canal, sunny trees reflected 
in water, and similar subjects. Mr. Wells amuses himself 
with drawing, but he, too, is among the absent. And why 
not have got some of Mr. Hardy’s small designs for his own 
poems, so curiously saturated with tragic feeling as they 
are? I like Mr. Maurice Baring’s “Garden of Klingsor” 
and his “ Ghosts in a Garden,”’ because you feel he enjoyed 
drawing in a free, irresponsible way—the kind of revelry that 
Victor Hugo had in the fantastic castles by the sea which 
he drew in blotted ink and coffee—so much more amusing 
than the solemn tameness of Goethe’s essays with a classic 
pencil. But Mr. Baring’s “ Banquo” makes one wish that 
the amateur had more chance in Europe. Most of the 
great classic masters of Japan were amateurs; they learnt 
a series of conventions, constituting a pictorial language in 
which they were free to express themselves without any 
demand for realistic representation on the part of their 
public. Given, therefore, a natural turn for the handling of 
the brush, they could concentrate on the mental side of 
their art. With us the painter has such a laborious technique 
to master that it is apt to suck up all his energy and interest. 
But it is not enough to adopt a simpler, would-be “ primitive ” 
technique, and still be absorbed in technique; it is the 
liberation of the mind to freer play and more expressive 
energy and intensity that matters. Witness Mr. Beerbohm, 
who makes his drawings with the same sort of self-determina- 
tion that we find in the old Japanese masters, only he has had 
to invent his pictorial idiom to a greater degree than they 
did, who could play variations on an accepted tradition of 
conventions. 

Crossing the Strand and St. Martin’s Place and entering 
the Leicester Galleries, you will find, as it happens, another 
author-artist. This is M. Jean de Bosschére, a poet who 
illustrates his own works. It is my misfortune not to have 
read M. de Bosschére’s poems, but his drawings suffice to 
tell of his abounding richness of invention. The pictorial 
gift seems to be in the Flemish blood, and comes out in 
Flemish painters with a sort of physical gusto that is ex- 
ceptional in painters of other races. In M. de Bosschére this 
is allied with a story-telling gift and a love of the grotesque 
and fantastic, recalling the vein of Brueghel and Bosch. 
He has the Northern imagination, and loves the forests and 
snow-covered villages in winter. As an artist he compro- 
mises at times with the spirit of popular modern illustration, 
prettifying a girlish type or exaggerating an expression ; at 
the same time, he shows a vigorous fertility of invention in 
design, and especially in colour, which is only too rare in 
contemporary art. I think he is happier when he keeps 
to his native atmosphere, as in “ The Singer,” a really 
imaginative drawing, than when he works in a semi-Oriental 
vein, with reminiscences of Persian miniatures; but his 
virtuosity as a colourist is always remarkable. In the same 
galleries is a very fine and representative series of modern 
etchings, the fourth exhibition of its kind that has been held 
here, and this time a set of classic plates by Whistler (an 
“artist-author’”’) is the special feature. Beautiful proofs 
from the early French set (including the “ Street in Saverne,” 
which has a topical interest that would doubtless have 
scandalised the master to hear mentioned), from the Thames 
Set, the Venice Series, and the seldom-seen Dutch Set 
are on the walls, thus including every period of Whistler's 
work on copper. Other rarities in an exhibition, carefully 
chosen and worth prolonged study, are the etchings by 
Degas, Besnard, Manet, and Pissarro. Those who are 
interested in the etcher’s art should know that this exhibi- 
tion, like its predecessors, provides an opportunity for 
seeing things very difficult to see in England, and still more 
difficult to see together for study and comparison. 

Returning to Trafalgar Square, you find the National 
Gallery beginning to restore to sight its hidden treasures ; 
and, aptly enough, we are first regaled with treasures not 
shown before—the pictures acquired during the four years 
of war. As they include the cream of the Layard Collection, 
the pictures brought together in the one room make a very 
impressive show. But these I must leave to another time. 

LaureENcE Binyon. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE does the term ‘“‘ Mrs. Grundy ”’ come from ? 
Were one a thoroughly reflective being the thought 
would have occurred to one before; but to me, 
though I have continually seen and heard it all my life, 
it had never occurred. With a shock of pleasure I came 
upon the derivation suddenly in the Encyclopedia. Mrs. 
Grundy first appeared, or rather did not appear, in a play 
called Speed the Plough (1798), by Thomas Morton. Dame 
Ashfield, one of the characters, habitually referred to Mrs. 
Grundy (a sort of Mrs. Harris in the background) as the 
criterion of respectability. ‘What would Mrs. Grundy 
say?” How queer a reflection: the character who never 
came on the stage survives, a living thing; the names of 
author and play are as nearly completely forgotten as modern 
works of reference will allow anything to be. Mrs. Grundy 
must have become a popular catchword at once; it has 
been handed down ever since (as Sir Frederick Banbury 
once said when attempting to talk a Bill out in his most 
circumlocutory style) ‘‘ from father to son; yes, and from 
mother to daughter.” Foreknowledge of such a fate might 
well have humiliated poor Mr. Morton : to sink into oblivion 
whilst his most shadowy invention became a household 
word, 


4 


Having commended the Encyclopedia for giving me 
information, for more of which I could easily spare a good 
deal of the ztiology and thermo-dynamies which makes the 
work so useful to others, I wondered whether there were 
any other of these mythical persons who live “ where 
breath most breathes, even in the mouths of men,” whose 
origins are unknown by most of those who parrot-like 
mention them. Such as there are I suspect mostly to have 
a theatrical origin. ‘Gay Lothario,” which still runs 
“ Don Juan ” (whose origin I will no more discuss than that 
of Faust) very close in the newspapers, is another of the 
type. He comes out of The Fair Penitent, an adaptation 
of Massinger and Field’s The Fatal Dowry, by Nicholas 
Rowe. Rowe has not sunk out of sight like Morton; he 
was a poct laureate, a friend of Pope and an editor of Shake- 
speare, and the collected plays of “Mr. N. Rowe” are fre- 
quently to be found on the bookstalls. But, though I 
would not answer for Mr. Gosse, I doubt if any existing 
man is really familiar with Rowe’s plays, and if there is 
such an one I don’t suppose his familiarity is a thing greatly 
to be envied. All the same, curiosity will drive me to 
read The Fair Penitent next time I encounter it. Bow 
and Cox is still acted by amateurs; a time may come 
when it slips out of memory. But the names and attributes 
of its two heroes will remain known; for (like the word 
camouflage) they supply a want that had been felt from 
the creation of the world until the date of their invention. 


* % * 


“Tommy Atkins ” is a person whose origin is not theatri- 
cal; he derives from a War Office document and is as 
fictitious as the legal ‘ Roe” and “ Doe.” He, perhaps, 
should not be brought into our present category ; being an 
occupational nickname. But Paul Pry comes in. At least, 
I do not at the moment recall his parentage. Legendary 
persons with his proclivities are rather common; they 
suggest unpleasant thoughts about the demand which 
must have created such a supply. Peeping Tom (whose 
“source” everybody knows) is one. There is’ another, 
not frequently mentioned in print, but continually to be 
heard on Cockney lips, with the disagreeable name of 
““Nosey Parker.” Who is, or was, Nosey Parker? What 
his city and whence his lineage? Conceivably he may 
have been a figure in some mid-nineteenth century farce, 


or the hero of a song of the Champagne Charlie period. 
But popular myth moves in a mysterious way, and he 
may quite as well have been a seventeenth-century prelate, 
an eighteenth-century spy, a clergyman, a cobbler, or 
an officer in the Peninsular War. 


a aR a 


I listened the other day to the anguished groans of a 
distinguished man of letters who simply must have his 
books bound, and complains, with reason, that prices 
are soaring so fast that a time may come when he may 
have to tighten his belt to do it. A solution presents itself 
in the shape of the home industry. At the Ruhleben 
Exhibition in the Central Hall there are cases of books 
bound by men, presumably amateurs, who were confined 
in Ruhleben. When a man is in confinement, and has 
nothing definite to do, he usually shows great resourceful- 
ness. The Ruhleben prisoners bound books in all sorts 
of things; some bindings were made out of dismantled 
trousers, and some books (though the gold lettering was 
naturally not the finest conceivable) look almost princely 
in the skins of rats caught and tanned on the premises. 
If few of us have rats on our premises, we can most of us 
boast a few mice. And we all of us have old trousers. 
Can we not—I now hear of a binders’ demand for another 
30 per cent.—show of what stuff we are made, and set our 
wits at work to discover of what stuff our bindings might 
be made? Even the busiest of men have leisure hours ; 
an unusual occupation is a recreation ; let us do our own 
binding for a bit. 

* * 


I may say, incidentally, that—although the books (which 
include bound volumes of Camp magazines, Browning and 
German lyrics) are a small part of the Ruhleben Exhibition 
—the Exhibition is “‘ well worth visiting.” I went to 
it immediately after seeing the Canadian War Memorial 
Exhibition at Burlington House, and the contrast was 
remarkable. ‘The Canadian show is, in its way, very good. 
The artists had been selected with unusual intelligence ; 
one expects (in the absence of any proper organisation) 
official commissions to be given to very inferior people. 
Some of them had produced very effective works, and the 
general level of the show is far higher than that to which 
one is accustomed when one does one’s annual neck-craning 
at Burlington House. But spontaneity was lacking, and 
the one quality that shouts at one at the Central Hall is 
spontaneity. Here were people thrown back on their 
resources ; at liberty (if such a word is not ironic) to make 
anything they liked with the materials at their disposal ; 
free from any considerations of market and any pressure 
of commercial masters. The outcome was not merely an 
amazing ingenuity in the use of unpromising materials but 
a remarkable liveliness in the products. Steam engines, 
jewellery, bindings, model yachts, paintings, drawings, 
posters, scenic designs, needlework, decorations on leather 
and bones: there is an immense variety of work there, and 
it is all, though much of it is amateurish, lively. One's 
mind harks back to the truths preached by William Morris : 
the creative instincts of man, the penchants of the indi- 
vidual, the passion for carving and decoration, the soulle=s 
uniformity produced by commercialism, the stunted apti- 
tudes of the masses. The same thing always occurs when 
prisoners of war are long cooped up together. Many 
Devonshire houses still contain fascinating relics of the 
French prisoners at Dartmoor, and in the watery town of 
Dordrecht there exists to-day—at least it was still there 
shortly before the war—a South African Museum largely 
stocked with the rough but delightful carvings made by 
the Boer prisoners whom we kept in St. Helena and Ceylon 
nearly twenty years ago. In the perfect civilisation no 
man will go through life without trying to shape something 
according to his heart’s desire. SoLtomon EAGLE. 
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THE BARNETTS AND THEIR 


FRIENDS 


Canon Barnett. By Mrs. Barnett. John Murray. Two 
vols, 28s. 


We do not usually look for pleasure or enlightenment 
from a biography of a husband by a wife. But Mrs. Barnett 
has achieved a remarkable success. She has combined a 
vividly realistic portrait of a moral genius with an intimate 
history of many of the important social movements during 
the last half-century. 

The active life of the Barnetts opens in the most un- 
promising surroundings. To the present-day student of 
social organisation there is no more repulsive set than the 
able and devoted ‘‘ workers among the poor,” who created, 
in the seventies and eighties, the ugly moral code and 
pseudo-economic science of the Charity Organisation 
Society. Mrs. Barnett, in recalling these times, seems to 
take an ingenious pleasure in rousing the antagonism of 
some among her readers, as if she would positively enjoy 
seeing her book flung out of the window in protest against 
the sayings and doings of Octavia Hill and her friends. 
Our sympathies go out to the silly old gentleman who slipped 
a sixpence under the table into the hands of a destitute 
woman, ‘ whilst Miss Octavia was explaining to her that 
we could not give her money, and offering her the soundest 
advice.” Some fifty years hence we shall be able to re- 
appreciate the school of Octavia Hill, A. G. Crowder, and 
Sir C. S. Loch, not as constructive thinkers, which they 
never were, but as scavengers of all the slime and dirt, 
mental and physical, which had been generated by a couple 
of centuries of the charity of a ‘‘ Nation of the Rich” to a 
“Nation of the Poor.” With a sort of mad heroism, mad 
because they were wholly unconscious of the character of 
their achievement, these pioneers pursued their deadly 
purpose of making charity stink in the nostrils of the poor, 
and of making it arouse intolerable nausea in the stomachs 
of the rich. They proved, beyond any possibility of doubt, 
that the gifts of a class of rich men to a class of poor men 
are twice cursed; they curse him that gives and him that 
takes. We commend the first half of the first volume of 
Canon Barnett’s Life as a pregnant description of one of 
the most necessary but the least attractive “ causes” of 
the nineteenth century. 

We do not wonder at the loyalty of the Barnetts to 
Octavia Hill and her friends, seeing that it was in this circle 
that they met each other. The marriage of the pale-faced 
curate of insignificant stature, ugly features, and prema- 
turely bald head to the high-spirited and somewhat irreverent 
girl with good looks, with mother-wit and with independent 
means to reinforce the soul of a crusader, created the 

curiously composite and powerful personality known as 
“the Barnetts.” Mrs. Barnett has acted wisely in giving 
to the world her husband’s love-letters before and after 
marriage. They reveal not only a character of rare charm, 
but also one of those exceptional married partnerships 
which combine a joint adventure in the public service 
with the most touching of love stories. It is impossible 
to disentangle the several strands. Who can tell in which 
of these minds arose the idea of Toynbee Hall and the 
Settlement Movement ; of the project of country holidays 
for town children; or the dream of bringing University 
teaching to the little shopkeeper and the artisan, which 
ultimately evolved into the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion? To whom was it due that Canon Barnett was one 
of the very few Anglican clergymen to welcome every forward 
movement, and that he made Toynbee Hall a centre of 
intellectual ferment and the cradle of social revolutions ? 
In all their joint undertakings (as at least one of their 
friends can testify) the wife acted as a lightning-conductor 
to hostile criticism. When any man or woman felt im- 
pelled—whether on account of threatened pecuniary in- 
terests, offended vested prejudices, or sheer delight in 
tebellion—to “fight the Barnetts” it was always Mrs. 
Barnett whom they abused and opposed, Samuel Barnett 
appearing in the background as conciliator and peace- 
maker. When the Rector had roused in the mind of some 
novice, by his insinuating sympathy and subtle but some- 
what indirect reasoning, the suspicion that he was a “ manipu- 
lator of men,” there was always the wife to dispel the lurking 
doubt as to his sincerity by blurting out the whole horrid 





truth about the person, transaction, or project under 
consideration. 

Barnett’s activities divided themselves into two parts, 
which seemed, during the first years of his career, to be 
almost hostile one to the other. His personal genius was for 
the cure of souls. He had a passionate faith in the existence 
of a spiritual force making for righteousness and of an 
immortal faculty, inherent in every human being, however 
degraded, of entering into direct communion with this God. 
“Do you believe in personal immortality ?”’ his wife once 
asked him. ‘I can imagine life on no other basis,” was 
his reply. Hence, if he had followed his personal vocation, 
he would have contented himself with trying to inspire his 
parishioners with his own religious faith. But his choice 
of an East-end parish, and the devoted insistence of his 
wife and himself on living in the very centre of mean streets 
and crowded alleys, compelled him to realise that “ the walls 
of degrading and crippling environment hid from many the 
light of truth.” “It is hard to write without passion,” 
he notes in his diary of 1881, “ when one reflects on the 
deaths and the suffering, on the sin and shame which have 
been added to the sum of London’s misery during the six 
years which houses condemned as unfit for habitation 
have been allowed to stand.” ‘“ And there were some who,”’ 
observes his wife, ‘‘ annoyed by the dust and noise of the 
falling masonry, accused him with hard words of being 
indifferent to the light, and eager only to destroy boundaries.”’ 
Out of this discovery of the action and reaction of man and 
his environment arose the peculiar faith of Samuel Barnett : 
that the indwelling of God in the heart of the individual 
man sustains, and is itself sustained by, the manifestation 
of God’s love in municipal, national, and international 
institutions. 

In the latter half of his life Canon Barnett came more and 
more to believe in the ordered activities of democratic 
government, central or local, political or industrial, as the 
most effective as well as the noblest means of heightening 
the life of the nation. He never became a professed Socialist, 
but he reached out towards the ideal of a scientifically 
planned social state based on equality. The creed he 
desired to preach he summarised in one sentence: “I 
believe in principle which underlies all action, and I believe 
in equality which consolidates all relationship.” 

No human being, however great and good, can appeal to 
our sympathies unless we know that he too had faults and 
limitations. The defect of the quality of this remarkable 
man was a certain incapacity for consistent and precise 
thought—a certain weakness for the mental mistiness which 
makes it possible to hold two opposite views at one and the 
same time. Mrs. Barnett is frank enough to give us Sir 
“. S. Loch’s angry criticism of Canon Barnett’s attitude 
towards successive movements of reform. ‘“ With Mr. 
Barnett progress is a series of reactions. He must be in 
harmony with the current philanthropic opinion of the 
moment or perhaps just a few seconds ahead of it. Then, 
having laid great stress on a new point, he would ‘ turn his 
back on himself’ and lay equal stress on the point that he 
had before insisted on. He is dependent on current 
philanthropic opinion and sails close to the philan- 
thropic winds. It is quite in keeping with this that Mr. 
Barnett, having changed once or more than once, may yet 
change once again.”” This absorption in a sympathetic 
understanding of everybody’s opinions, as against the 
intellectual integrity which compels some minds to aflirm 

or reject, made him strangely unappreciative of certain types 
of intellect. For example, his characterisation of Herbert 
Spencer, as he observes him in a holiday tour on the Nile, 
though it has in it an element of truth, lacks all understand- 
ing of the magnificence of the great philosopher’s lifelong 
search after truth by the method of logical reasoning. 
‘“ He is not the big man I expected,”’ Barnett writes to his 
mother, ‘‘ whose opinions, if distasteful, would yet have 
overwhelming force to keep a person like me in subjection. 
He is distinctly a little man, one to awaken neither reverence 
nor respect. He is small in character, which he shows by 
his suspicion of his fellows, his incapacity to trust anyone, 
and his constant consideration of himself and of all small 
things. He is small, too, in thought ; his vision is limited 
to see only what his theories allow him to see. He has no 
sense of the greatness of the unknown, no modesty about his 
own knowledge. He has considered all things. He knows 
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the past and the future; and behold, Herbert Spencer is 
greater than either!” As for Mr. Bernard Shaw and his 
work, the Canon has no use for it. He was induced to go 
and see Major Barbara, and he dismissed the play in a letter 
to his brother as wholly harmful. ‘‘ The object of the play,”’ 
he writes to his brother, “ is to show every one of us that we 
are committed to a mistake. The strong-minded woman, 
the public-school boy, the swell, the enthusiast, the professor, 
the workman—and chiefest of all, the successful millionaire, 
are all convinced of mistake, but none are convinced of sin. 
There is no inspiration in the play, nothing to make us feel 
that there is some truth behind prevailing irony, something 
to die for. I doubt if, beyond making for thought, it makes 
for anything else. Does satire ever do any good?” It is 
clear from this criticism that to Canon Barnett ‘“ making 
for thought ” was a doubtful process. 

We have only one criticism to make of this admirable 
work. We hope that in the next edition Mrs. Barnett .will 
omit all the posthumous appreciations of her husband and 
his work by his numerous friends and admirers—a literary 
form which is as boring as it is valueless, and one which ought 
to be ruthlessly rejected by biographers. In the empty 
spaces thus created we hope that Mrs. Barnett will insert 
more of Canon Barnett’s letters or entries in his diary : it 
is in these intimate writings that we learn his wise and some- 
times brilliant judgments on the motives of men and in 
the workings of social institutions. These, too, were part 
of his message to the world. 


HILDA LESSWAYS’ SON 


The Roll-Call. 
6s. 9d. net. 


The modern historian has brought the practice of his art 
—-he is usually pleased to call it a science—to such a pitch 
of conscientiousness that he frequently spends three years 
in the composition of an octavo volume describing the 
events of a year. This evolution of method, which has 
finally deprived him of his chance of ever coping with all 
the syllables of recorded time, has not yet been observed 
in the novel; and, since Mr. Bennett closes his new novel at 
the end of 1914, it may be supposed that he has an excellent 
chance of bringing the chronicles of the Clayhanger family 
down actually to the moment at which he writes the last 
sentence of some future novel. Clayhanger, it will be 
remembered, began somewhere before the date of Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill; and it, with its successors, 
Hilda Lessways and These Twain, covered a large section 
of the lives of the two protagonists. Now Mr. Bennett 
picks up the story of Hilda’s son, by her first invalid marriage, 
George Cannon, in “early July, 1901”; and as he leaves 
him in anything but a final manner on the last page, after 
having given him a brief taste of life in the Artillery, no 
doubt there is more to come. Certainly the existence 
of a character abandoned in such a position is more pre- 
various than was ever that of Edwin and Hilda; but Mr. 
Bennett thoughtfully provides George with three daughters, 
so that there is no need for the Clayhanger epos to come 
to an end before its creator so desires. 

The book is not, we think, quite on a level with its prede- 
cessors. It is certainly not to be compared with the first 
of the series. George is less thoroughly conceived than 
that marvellously real Edwin, and all his adventures, 
while they are more diversified, are considerably more 
sketchy. The accumulation of detail has been done with 
a care less minute and perhaps a little less passionate. 
Mr. Bennett, in a word, has put less work and less of himself 
into the book. It seems to hold a position midway between 
his more ambitious novels, such as Clayhanger and the 
Old Wives’ Tale, and the intermediate and less elaborate 
though still characteristic works, such as The Card and 
The Lion's Share. But, as he could not in any case have 
avoided doing, he has put much of himself, both of his 
creative virtues and of his mere idiosyncrasies; into the 
book. George is, of course, a youth from the Five Towns, 
who comes to London to pursue his fortune—this time 
in an architect’s office. He is, the reader need hardly be 


By Arnotp BENNETT?. Hutchinson. 


told, inwardly timid and inexperienced, yet outwardly 
confident and determined, whatever may happen to him, 
to appear to all beholders as grasping firmly the reins of the 


situation. Luck and his native parts collaborate to give 
him always what he desires; and at a very tender age he 
miraculously wins a great competition and becomes famous. 
To this fame he adds a promising, though not very sub- 
stantial, material success ; and, just as promise is developing 
into performance, he throws it aside, becomes a second 
lieutenant in a Territorial Battery, the junior of a boy 
of twenty-four and the aversion of a typically militarist 
colonel whose caprice sends George off on “a wild and 
idiotic errand.” The volume closes with George warm 
and happy in the consciousness of having by accident 
brought the errand to a successful conclusion. 

Side by side and intermingled with these events George's 
emotional career has of course proceeded. He _ begins 
with a secret engagement to Marguerite, daughter of an 
ancient factotum in the office in which he is articled. He 
lodges in the factotum’s house, and the affair prospers 
through certain adversities; ‘but it ends when George 
perceives that Marguerite is more sensible of her duty 
towards her father than of her duty towards him. He 
afterwards marries Lois Ingram, the daughter of an English 
journalist in Paris. She bears him three children and 
disillusions him, though she does not quite bring him to the 
point of owning his disillusionment. As he has, towards 
the close of the volume, had innocent occasion to meet 
with Marguerite again (she is married to a middle-aged 
etcher), it is to be presumed that this incident is only post- 
poned. At this point a mysterious but suggestive note 
which the publishers have placed on the paper jacket of 
the book falls to be considered. They call it “ The romance 
of George Cannon, which, unlike other romances, begins 
after his marriage.” Now the book is three hundred pages 
long; and George is first discovered in the married state 
on page 213. Moreover, the last eighty-eight pages of the 
book are hardly even as romantic as those which precede 
them. They proceed to say that “ the theme of this novel” 
is “can a man love two women?” Since the question 
whether a man can love two women successively is hardly 
worthy of Mr. Bennett’s attention, we may conclude that 
the sequel is already designed, and that George will be 
found in it vacillating between Marguerite and Lois. It 
would have been better perhaps if the fact of the destined 
continuation had been definitely announced and its nature 
better concealed. 

This is not unimportant, because Mr. Bennett, unlike 
many novelists of equal artistic conscientiousness, 1s 
never indifferent to the virtues of invention, and can be 
read for the pleasure of the story alone. It really matters 
very little to anyone whether the plot of a novel by Henry 
James or by George Meredith is known in advance or not ; 
but Mr. Bennett’s plots have their own value and should 
be kept for the author’s unfolding. This value, however, 
it may be freely admitted, is not the most conspicuous 
in Mr. Bennett’s equipment. His great fortune and his 
great attraction for the reader lie in the curious attitude 
towards life and the world with which he is specially endowed. 
It is obvious in every line he writes; and it inspires his 
best contributions to literature. It proceeds from the 
naiveté and impressionability of a youth of the Five Towns, 
new to London, who adds to these characteristics without 
destroying them the capacity for precise and intimate 
knowledge of all at which he wonders and which he admires. 
The complexities of modern life, the rituals of culture and 
polite behaviour, remain a wild adventure to Mr. Bennett 
even after he has mastered their intricacies ; and the better 
he knows the rules of the game the wilder the adventure 
becomes. He is able to move through the maze with perfect 
composure, he knows every shibboleth and is glib in pro- 
nouncing it ; but in his heart he stands detached from it all, 
a spectator, his elation only equalled by his self-possession. 
It is this which has enabled him to make so many and so 
vivid pictures of manners in very different sections of 
English society. His pictures are not, of course, photo- 
graphically accurate. Indeed, this is the most absurd 
accusation that has been levelled against him. His pictures 
are no more correct likenesses of what he sees than Mr. 
Max Beerbohm’s caricatures are correct likenesses of the 
persons whom he honours. But posterity, thirsting for 
information, will prefer Mr. Beerbohm’s drawings to any 
photographs ; and it will prefer Mr. Bennett’s books to 
those of a more accurate historian. : 

This unique and splendid gift is reinforced with a style 
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THE BUSINESS VALUE OF A PELMAN 


TRAI 


There is one remark made with surprising frequency by 
students of the Pelman Course: “I wish I had known of 
this ten years ago.” 

It emphasizes very strikingly the fact that the majority of 
men and women have no conception of the intensely practical 
value of the training until they have begun the study. But 
from the very first lesson their eyes are opened and they 
realise with increasing plainness that this interesting but 
simple system affords a really practical solution of the prob- 
lem “ how to get on.” The benefits derived from a Pelman 
Training are, indeed, nothing short of surprising to those who 
take it up, and these include men and women engaged in 
every possible profession, business, and trade. 


The boundless utility and wide adaptability of the Pelman 
Course make it invidious to give precise illustrations of its 
effects. ‘The truth is that there is no faculty of the mind 
which is not developed, strengthened, and made better by 
the system. 


ALL-ROUND DEVELOPMENT 


Your business may demand the exercise of one or of 
several faculties. You may have need of a particularly 
good Memory, or, possibly, keen powers of Observation and 
Perception. Equally, you may be in a position where 
Reasoning Power, Concentration, Sound Judgment, Self- 
Confidence, Initiative, or Organising Ability are all-important, 
The point is that, no matter what mental faculty your success 
depends upon, a Pelman Training will help you to develop 
and perfect it. 

This statement is made with the full consciousness that you, 
taking a Pelman Training, will expect the Course to “ make 
good.”’ The Directors of the Pelman Institute are fully 
prepared for this, and have absolute confidence that before 
you have completed the Course you will freely admit that the 
claims made for Pelmanism are in no way exaggerated. 

Consider, for a moment, what “ success’ and “ failure ”’ 
represent. Analyse them. Compare the mentality of Smith 
with Jones. 

Smith is a clerk, and likely to remain a clerk. Jones is 
head of a department, and bids fair to reach the topmost 
rung of the ladder. Both started with apparently equal 
chances. Why has Smith failed while Jones succeeded ? 
In ten cases out of ten you will find that Smith—for all that 
he is industrious—is forgetful, inattentive, undecided, lacks 
initiative and judgment—a man who can be depended upon 
to do routine work, but who is quite unfitted for a position 
of responsibility. 

Jones, on the other hand, probably does not work so hard 
as Smith—but there is guality in his work. At every turn 
he displays those abilities which single a man out in the eyes 
of his employer. Jones’s memory is good; he is quick to 
observe and to comprehend; he does not hesitate to act 
without orders in emergency ; he is resourceful, has ideas, 
and is not afraid to bring them forward. His attitude is 
one of alertness and self-reliance, and he does not have to 
ask for advancement; his qualities make progress both 
rapid and certain. The fact is, employers do not promote 
men capriciously ; they cannot afford to. Brain power is 
too valuable in business to be passed over. Every employer 
wants the best brains he can get, and is only too glad to 
attract and keep them by paying good salaries. That rule 

is invariable. And the Pelmanist manifests his efficiency 
so plainly in action, speech, and personality, that, whether 


NING 


he employer is aware of the training or not, he recognises 
the result, and appreciates it. 


INVESTMENT NOT EXPENDITURE 

In paying for a Pelman Training you are in precisely the 
same position as a manufacturer who is paying for new labour- 
saving machinery ; in each case it is an investment which 
will produce definite returns. 

Regarded in this light, the fee for the Pelman Course will 
be at once recognised as the most profitable investment you 
can ever hope to make. Some Pelman students have actually 
gained more than fifty times the amount of the fee in much 
less than a year! and the benefits of the training, it is well 
to remember, are permanent. 

You probably pay now, every year, a far larger sum in 
insurance premiums for benefits which you cannot reap for 
many years. The Pelman fee represents a premium for 
benefits which commence at once, and continue throughout 
every year—and it is only payable once. 

We commend these points to your consideration. 


QUESTIONS OFTEN ASKED 


Readers of this page are requested to read very carefully 
the Questions and Answers given below. It will save them 
and the PELMAN Institute a certain amount of correspon- 
dence about details. 


I—How Many [L&ssons ARE THERE IN THE PETMAN 
CouRsE ? 

Twelve. ‘The Synopsis of these lessons will be found in 
the pages of ‘“ Mind and Memory.” 

2—How Mucu Time SHOULD BE GIVEN TO THE COURSE 

DAILY ? 

This depends on personal circumstances, as some pupils 
have more spare time than others. Twenty minutes or half- 
an-hour daily should enable the pupil to complete in three or 
four months. 

3--Wi TH1s CouRSE HELP ME In My Business ? 

There is no brainworker in any business or profession 
who cannot benefit by the study of the Course. 

4—WuHat po you MEAN BY THE WorD “ System” ? 

This word is used in order to express a certain quality in 
the training; that quality is Method ; in other words, the 
organisation of knowledge and its scientific application to 
everyday needs. 

5—Is THE RESULT OF THE TRAINING LASTING ? 

Undoubtedly ; the training ensures permanent benefit. 
The man who is put on the right road for physical health 
must continue to respect physical laws, otherwise his health 
declines once more. It is the same in the mental world. 
The PELMAN System shows a man how to use his mind in 
the best way, but if he becomes careless he naturally loses 
what he has gained, and his mental efficiency relapses into 
its previous inefficiency. 

6—Is THE INSTRUCTION INDIVIDUAL ? 

Yes. ‘The system is individualised to each pupil by means 
of annotations ; by personal letters; and by answering the 
personal questions of the pupil himself. 

7—I Have not HAD A Goop Epucation. Is THIS A 
DRAWBACK ? 

If you have had an ordinary school education you will find 
nothing in the PELMAN System which you cannot under- 
stand, and nothing which may not be a source of profit. 





Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in “‘ Mind 
and Memory,” which also contains: a complete descriptive 
Synopsis of the 12 lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, 
together with a full reprint of “ Truth’s” famous Report on 
the work of the Pelman Institute, and particulars showing how 
you can secure the complete Course at a reduced fee, may be 
obtained gratis and post free by any reader of ““ THE NEW 
STATESMAN” who applies to The Pelman Institute, 
120 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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which, if occasionally a little deliberate and always a little 
dry, is often enchanting in its fortunate use of words and 
an imaginative sympathy with the spirits of other persons, 
without which Mr. Bennett could hardly be considered a 
candidate for admission to the first rank of novelists. If he 
is eventually denied admission, it will be on the ground that 
he has not exhibited this quality often enough. But there 
are several good examples of it in this book, some of them 
even of startling excellence. The account of George’s viva 
voce examination and the sudden engendering of the fit of 
petulance which causes him to be plucked is very well done 
indeed ; but this may have lain within the range of Mr. 
Bennett’s own experience. It is by no means equally 
clear how he came to describe with such marvellous accuracy 
George’s sensations when the Artillery Brigade rode at 
attention past the Brigadier, each battery giving the ‘“ eyes 
right ”’ as it passed : 

The marvellous ceremonial slipped rearwards. George was aware 
of tears in his eyes. He was aware of the sentiment of worship. 
He felt that he would have done anything, accomplished any deed, 
died, at the bidding of the motionless figure on the charger. It was 
most curious. 


It is a sensation which every young soldier finds unexpected 
and astonishing; and Mr. Bennett’s description of it is 
absolute truth. 


DRAMA—OLD AND NEW 


Old Saws and Modern Instances. By W. L. Courtney. 
Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net. : 


Mr. Courtney writes with the knowledge and lucidity of a 
practised hand, and shows us with the authority of a classical 
scholar the position of Aristophanes the Pacifist; puts 
Venizelos with Demosthenes and Thomas Hardy with 
AEschylus; and discusses Sappho and Marcus Aurelius. 
He also dwells at some length on comedy and realism. There 
is a touch, perhaps, of the sonorous and competent Head- 
master in these discourses, as where we are told that ‘‘ the 
perennial charm which surrounds the Meditations . . . is 
explicable on several grounds.” 

eaders may prefer the easier tone of Mr. Courtney’s 
tribute to Tree, which is admirable in what it says of that 
potent and interesting personality. It was hardly possible 
for a friend so soon after Tree’s death—this paper is re- 
printed—to dwell on the obvious limits of his services to 
the stage as an actor. He dwarfed other people’s parts in 
magnifying his own. Who can forget, in the drama either of 
Stephen Phillips or of Shakespeare, the omnipresence of Tree, 
his way of appearing with a train of attendants, almost as 
if he were a head teacher at a school treat, whether the text 
justified it or not? Tree staged some bad plays, as Mr. 
Courtney admits, and we doubt if it is a satisfactory answer to 
explain that aman must live. On what ? That is the question. 
Standards of living differ; Becky Sharp was not ready to 
be a good woman under £5,000 a year. The classical 
papers will reveal much to the reader who is not an expert, 
and show sound judgment—for instance, regarding the 
shadowy figure of Sappho, who could hardly have kept a 
school of pupils if she had been the thing that scandal 
made her. We should not describe the fragments of her work 
as very few, but most of them are but a line or two. We 
cannot often credit Thomas Hardy with the ‘‘ gift of high- 
sounding rhetoric” that always belonged to A®schylus, 
but the likenesses and differences between the two in their 
speculations on divinity and humanity are well brought out. 
If Hardy rejects the general idea of God, he has yet to 
invent celestial machinery, and, as Mr. Courtney points 
out, his actual practice in The Dynasts is better than his 
theory. 

Sophocles is mainly the artist, and it was A®schylus, 
perhaps, who suggested the bold agnosticism of Euripides. 
Both seem to feel after the idea that ‘* An honest God’s 
the noblest work of man.” Euripides has come to his own 
since Verrall showed that he was no botcher, playing the 
fool with themes he could not manage. He was a realist— 
all can see it now—and leads on to the ideas of Brieux and 
that intellectual drama which preceded the war. This 
subject and the discussion of comedy are more the province 
of a dramatic critic than of a mere reviewer. Mr. Courtney 
rejoices in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, which some of us 


have left behind. But the new drama of ideas will never do 
much if it neglects the elements of poetry and romance 
which belong to humanity. Ibsen’s plays are admirable in 
technique, very well made, but they show something of the 
narrow enthusiasm of the clinical operator. They reveal 
little of the beauty of speech which belongs to high emotion. 
The serious play has often been in like case. Written by a 
man in blinkers it overdoes his purpose, and neglects art and 
humanity. The playgoer of intelligence objects to Damaged 
Goods, not because it is indecent, but because it is not a 
good play. 

As for The Idea of Comedy, the controversy which flared 
out with Jeremy Collier and Congreve is still alive. Speak- 
ing plainly and briefly, we think there is a good deal of cant 
on both sides of the argument. Lamb’s ingenious defence 
will, as Mr. Courtney shows, not do. The people of Wycherley 
and Congreve were not fairies. Comedy is good writing 
about the relations of men and women. The nations who 
do not possess it are unsound, as Meredith said of the 
Germans in the ’seventies. It must deal with sex and the 
attractions of sex. The moralists who would suppress 
discussion of these, and the managers who pretend not to 
see them, are equally guilty of cant. We really cannot go 
on preaching the hypocrisy of our forefathers, though tastes 
may differ as to the limits of sexual attraction on our stage 
to-day. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Future Government of India. By K. Vyasa Rao. Macmillan. 
12s. net 

The faults of Mr. Rao’s book are very obvious. It is much too long : 
the author says the same thing too often, in too many paragraphs, too 
many sentences, and too many words. The style is heavy and lies, 
an indigestible load, upon the reader’s brain ; and it is only rarely that 
we come upon such an enjoyable tit-bit as the following: ‘* To con- 
tinue to recognise the right of a colony, . . . to enter our Civil and 
Military Services, to own plantations, to carry on business, and to 
enjoy all other exemptions and privileges specially reserved to European 
British subjects in India, will be a policy of trying too severely the 
fealty of a magnificent tusker in order to please an untamable wild 
cat.” But when every allowance has been made for the difficulties 
and weariness which Mr. Rao has placed unnecessarily in his reader's 
path, our final judgment must be that his book is one of the most full, 
sane, and original studies of the Indian problem produced either by 
Englishmen or Indians. It covers in detail practically the whole 
ground of that problem, from the position of the Viceroy and the 
Government of India to the organisation of primary education. Into 
those details and the elaborate details of Mr. Rao’s proposals for the 
reform of the whole machinery of government and administration 
we cannot enter here ; but we can draw attention to two great merits 
which make the book so deeply interesting to anyone who is concerned 
with the problem which we are called upon to solve in India. The 
author does not allow other people to do his thinking for him: he 
follows with remarkable independence his own line of thought. And 
his line of thought is essentially that of an Indian. We therefore get 
a view of India and its government from the standpoint of an educated 
and intelligent Indian who has not been caught in the snares of political 
catchwords or of racial passions. And from this emerges, naturally, 
his second great merit. He is outspoken and unsparing in criticism of 
abuses, but his whole outlook and his proposals are fundamentally 
moderate. Now, moderation in itself may not be a high virtue, but 
there is one form of it which comes from an unbiased appreciation of 
facts. That is Mr. Rao’s moderation. He sees the two sides of a 
question. Therefore, while there are pages in this book which contain 
the strongest criticism of the Indian Civil Service and our methods of 
government in India, the author does not fail to insist also upon the 
merits of both, and his object is not to break up the existing system 
but to suggest the means by which India may pass gradually from a 
bad system of autocratic bureaucracy to a good one of intelligent self- 
government. 

We have not the space necessary for an examination of his proposals. 
With some of them we strongly disagree. For instance, ‘* the institu- 
tional franchise’ which he favours is open to the unanswerable 
objection—particularly in a country like India—that it cannot create 
that sense of responsibility in the electorate without which no system 
of responsible government can work effectively. This point has been 
admirably dealt with by Mr. Curtis—to whom, by the way, Mr. Rao 
seems to us definitely unfair. But though we may disagree with 
details Mr. Rao’s criticisms and proposals are never negligible. Three 
instances occur to us, at random, which are especially valuable. We 
are not aware that anyone before Mr. Rao has drawn attention so 
forcibly to the ill-effects which flow from the amalgamation in one 
person of the positions of Viceroy and Governor-General, together with 
his three capacities : (1) that of personal representative of the Sove- 
reign ; (2) that of agent of the Secretary of State; and (8) that of 
trustee administering a country which does not govern itself. Secondly, 
the chapter in which he deals with the autonomy of the Government of 
India draws attention to a side of the problem which has been too often 
overlooked. Thirdly, there is his acute and outspoken handling of the 

uestion of the Indian police. Mr. Rao says that “nobody who knows 
the methods of the Indian police can yet rest content with a state of 
affairs in which it is possible for men to create a hell on earth.” 
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supplying our trade customers with as large a 
quantity of cocoa and chocolate as the Govern- 
ment restrictions in raw materials permit, and 
express our regret for any inconvenience the 
public may experience in obtaining supplies. 
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** THE VERY FINEST PRODUCTS.” 
The Medical Mag. 
We take this opportunity to state that we are 
a 
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Change. 


In 12 volumes, Edited by JOHN HIL TON, of the Garton Founda 
tion, and JOSEPH THORP, founder of the Agenda Club. 


]F unwilling to buy a pig (of whatever pedigree) in a 

poke (however decorative), send 5s. deposit and 
Vol. I., now published, will be sent for scrutiny. 
If you approve, send the balance £2 5s. for the 12 
volumes. If you don’t, send Vol. I. back, and your 
deposit will be returned. 


Tue Decoy Press, Norru STREET, PLaistow, E, 13. 











“WILSONISM IS COBDENISM.” 
RICHARD COBDEN: the Inter- 


national Man. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
By J. A. HOBSON. Cloth, 2is. net. 


“ Sixty or more years ago Cobden was advocating the formation of a 
League of Nations: our generation can claim only the label, the thing is 
Cobdenism, . . . Cobden will pass the modern test. Tis advice for the 
arresting of the frightful tendency to war is as good now as it ever was; it is, 
indeed, the only good the best among us has fond it possible to advocate.” 

---NSunday Mereur 


A PERMANENT LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 


By SIR GEORGE PAISH. Cloth, 6s. net. 


In a series of powerful and convincing arguments, Sir George Paish demon- 
strates the necessity of the establishment of a world league of nations for com- 
mon protection, 


LURES OF LIFE. 


By JOSEPH LUCAS, author of ‘‘ Our Villa in Italy.” 
Cloth, 6s. net. 
Among the “lures” on which Mr. Lucas discourses are happiness, self- 
denial, the New Democracy, old furniture and plate, the magic of words, an 
old Tuscan Garden, and many other matters, 


FAITH IN FETTERS. 


By the Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING, M.A., F.R.S. Cloth, 
6s. net. 

After patiently weighing the argumenta on both sides in the momentous 
controversy between religion and science, the author appeals to the National 
Church to purify itself from ignorance and prejudice, and to the men of light 
and leading in its ministry to renounce all evasion and boldly avow themselves 
the champions of sincerity and truth, 


RUSSIA IN UPHEAVAL. 


By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, author of ‘‘ The 
Changing Chinese,” etc. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Probably no living author is so well prepared as Professor Ross to present, 
not only the revolution itself, but its origins in the past, and its probable 
results in the future. 


THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO“ M.A.B." IS 1s. POST FREE. 
T. FISHER UNWIN LTD., Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 











NOW READY. 


Some Problems of Reconstruction. 


CO-OPERATIVE BASIS 


FOR A 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


By WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 


. 
The Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P., in a Foreword 
says: “The co-operation described in these pages 


between the Allied Nations during the later periods 
of the War was truly one of the marvels of modern 
times. Co-operationin Wartime . . . hasgiven 
to us an experience from which we can learn the value 
of Co-operation in times of Peace. 

“The records and the comments collected in 
this booklet will be of the greatest value, and may 
well form the basis of future debates for useful 
educative effort.” 


PRICE 3d. 
Of all Bookstalls, or by Post 3jd. per copy, from 
“The Observer,” Ltd., 22 Tudor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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THE CITY 


HERE has been a better tone in the markets during 
the past week. The 5 per cent. War Loan has come 
a little into demand, and French Loans have been 
firmer on the successful renewal of French Treasury Bills, 
which are changing hands on a basis that gives the purchaser 
about £4 7s. 6d. per cent. for a year. As the Bills are in 
denominations of £1,000 and £5,000, they are not suitable 
for the small investor. Holders of the Finland 4} per cent. 
Loan of 1909 have received the pleasing intimation that the 
coupons due July Ist, 1918, and January Ist, 1919, can now be 
cashed. A rather important modification has been made in 
the arrangement whereby the interest rate allowed in 
London on foreign deposits was higher than that on deposits 
by persons resident in this country. The rate paid by the 
bankers on the latter has been 3 per cent., but to attract and 
retain foreign capital in our market, 44 per cent. was given 
on such deposits. This arrangement has now been cancelled 
so far as relates to Italian and Belgian deposits, the Govern- 
ments of those countries no doubt desiring to prevent the 
export of capital. 


* F sk 


The two most active sections of the markets are those 
devoted to the securities of the great London traflic combine, 
the Underground Electric Railways of London, which must 
be doing well out of the crowded condition of its vehicles, 
and the oil share market, in which rises occur daily, Mexican 
Eagle being now quoted at 93s. ‘There are all sorts of rumours 
of pending amalgamations, but quite apart from these 
the rise, generally speaking, seems justified on the prospects 
of the industry. Still more iron and steel companies are 
increasing their capital, one of them being Baldwins, Ltd., 
the great South Wales concern, which made one big fresh 
issue less than a year ago. The Nitrogen Products and 
Carbide Company, the fully and partly paid shares of 
which were recommended in these notes on July 20th last 
at 19s. 6d. and 15s. 6d. respectively, has now declared a 
dividend of 9 per cent., as compared with 3 per cent. a year 
ago. The price is now 23s. 6d. for the fully paid shares, 
and 19s, 3d. for the partly paid shares, and I still think well 
of these shares for ultimate capital appreciation. 


The Chamber of Commerce Journal is to be congratulated 
upon possessing a live correspondent in Japan whose con- 
tributions to that paper are always very interesting and 
sometimes pungent. In his letter which appears in the 
January number, this correspondent points out that the 
present Premier is adopting the liberal policy of letting trade 
and prices take their natural course. He states that the 
agrarian interest is the biggest in the Japanese Diet, and the 
soaring price of rice is making everybody interested therein 
wealthy, but is causing a dangerous degree of discontent. 
On shipping he writes : 

We have only an occasional British ship calling nowadays. The 
country as a whole is well served by its own shipping, however, 
which grows rapidly, and it certainly does not sacrifice its own 
business in the common cause. ° 


Another interesting feature is brought out—viz., that, 
greatly as Japanese industry has advanced during the war, 
very little has been accomplished in the way of making 
machinery—particularly textile machinery. Japan’s success 
in securing additional supplies of raw material from her own 
and neighbouring territories (especially China) may not 
make her any the worse customer for Europe, and as the 
Japanese have “ a perfectly Athenian passion for novelties,” 
there is little prospect of her supplying all her own needs 
according to the Protectionist ideal. Some of the cotton 
mills have paid 100 per cent. dividend and have put by 
substantial reserves. Japanese companies, when things 
are good, take a pride in accumulating big reserves under a 
variety of headings, and a tramway company has just set 
aside a substantial sum out of earnings under the heading 
of “ Reserve for the equalisation of prices of coal ’—an 





example that might advantageously be followed by some 
British householders, if funds permit! The Chamber of 
Commerce Journal correspondent hints more than once 
that Japanese interests are adopting a rather hectoring 
tone towards European Governments in connection with 
embargoes and restrictions upon Japanese imports of raw 
materials—e.g., cotton and wool. 


The Bank of Montreal annual meeting is always interest- 
ing, and that held at Montreal early last month is no 
exception to the rule. The bank is going to establish an 
agency in Paris—not for the purpose of finding an outlet 
for surplus Canadian funds (this is a joke!), but to supply 
banking facilities to Canadians travelling abroad. The 
chairman stated that immigration, upon which the future 
prosperity of Canada so largely depends, has been almost 
negligible since the outbreak of war, although a number of 
experienced farmers with capital have come from the 
United States. The total number of immigrants during 
1916-17 numbered 87,000, of whom 78,000 came from across 
the border, and in 1917-18 55,000, of whom 46,000 came also 
from the United States. Canada’s debt after the war, he 
said, is likely to exceed $1,800,000,000 (or, roughly, £51 per 
head), and how the interest on this vast sum is to be met is 
one of the most important problems the country has to solve. 
The general manager of the bank, in his annual address, 
stated that two contingencies with which they were vitally 
concerned were the respective rates of speed with which 
prices and demand will decline. If both occurred rapidly, 
the effects would be disastrous to unprepared merchants 
and manufacturers carrying heavy stocks, but the great 
Canadian industrial companies were practically all in an 
immensely stronger financial position than before the war, 
and in some cases the improvement seemed almost magical. 
He believed that the trading and manufacturing community 
of Canada was prepared for the slump when it came. Mean- 
while, those who had given the subject special study were 
of opinion that food prices, particularly for meat, would 
remain extremely high for many months to come. 


ok 4 f 


The remarks of this gentleman (Sir Frederick Williams- 
Taylor) on the problem of the New York exchange are so 
lucid that they are worth reproducing : 


The Dominion has been penalised during the past year by a 
heavy premium on New York funds. This new condition is a 
matter of widespread interest. All Allied countries have been at 
a similar disadvantage in their dealings with the United States 
during war conditions. Our dollar is worth at present only 98} 
cents in the United States. In other words, it costs one dollar and 
fifty cents to send one hundred dollars across the line. The 1} per 
cent. in question is lost to us. Canada receives no counter-value. 
In simple language, the obvious explanation is that more money 
is going out of than coming into the Dominion. The prime factors 
are our imports, our exports, and our interest payments. Our 
exports, in fact, exceed our imports, but Great Britain, by arrange- 
ment, has not been paying in cash for munitions manufactured here 
on Imperial Government account. On the other hand, it is per- 
tinent to mention that Canada is not paying in cash the cost of 
maintaining our overseas forces. 

In theory, there are four ways in which this onerous penalty 
can be removed—by increased exports ; by reduced imports ; by 
pay in gold or by borrowing in outside markets. None of these 
remedies is at hand, but with the return of peace Canada should 
at least be able to float public loans in New York. Then also we 
can hope for better things so far as imports and exports are concerned. 
Also there is on balance a large amount owing our Government 
by the Imperial Government and $200,000,000 is owing the banks 
of Canada by the Imperial Government, representing wheat and 
munition purchases. In due course these combined amounts will 
aid the exchange situation. The premium in question should, 
therefore, diminish sooner or later to a point that will be immaterial. 
Meantime it discourages the importation of non-essentials from 
the United States, and the investment of Canadian funds in American 
and foreign securities. 

In conclusion, it will bear repeating that Canada possesses all 
the attributes of a great nation, excepting population. The crying 
necessity of the hour is for increased production. This cannot be 
fully achieved without immigration. We have room and oppor- 
tunity for many millions of farmers and for a good class of labour 
to develop our mineral wealth and our fisheries, and to convert 
our great forests into lumber and into pulp and paper. One sure 
way of attracting such immigration is to make living in Canada 
cheap. To attain this object there mu:t be an end to the public and 
private extravagance of the past. 

A. Emri Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 
(EASTERN) (LIMITED) 


“A RECORD OF CONTINUED SUCCESS.” 
EXTENSION OF CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES. 
SIR JESSE BooT ON THE COMPANY'S WAR SERVICE. 


The TWENTY-SIXTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Boots Cash 
Chemists (Eastern) (Limited) was held on Wednesday at the Midland 
Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, Sik JESSE Boor, Br. (managing director), 
presiding. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. Alex. L. Milne) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and Mr. G. C. T. PARSONS read the auditors’ report. 

The CHAIRMAN said :—Ladies and gentlemen.—To-day is the 26th 
annual meeting of our company, and I am thankful to Providence that 
I have been able to attend them all. Last year our meeting was 
necessarily delayed; this year circumstances have made an even 
longer postponement unavoidable. You are familiar with some of 
our difficulties. On the one hand military requirements have con- 
tinued to reduce our personnel, so that a total of 4,000 men have now 
been taken for active service from our various companies, and on 
the other hand the depleted staff at headquarters has had to cope 
with increasingly heavy Government demands for various important 
supplies and services. Pressure has also been added by the serious 
epidemic of influenza, so that the past year has indeed been one of 
unparalleled strain, and in some of the less essential matters it has not 
been possible to follow our regular course. We have, in these cir- 
cumstances, felt it wise to attend to first things first, and to defer for 
a time reports and meetings as of less immediate importance. The 
delay in this connexion is not a serious matter at all, for our ample 
reserves permit the timely distribution of dividends without waiting 
for the annual meeting. I had felt, too, that affairs in general might 
perhaps become more settled, and that possibly a number of our staff 
might have returned from military service to assist us in the activities 
we have in prospect. This hope, however, has not yet been realized, 
and consequently I cannot speak so definitely as I would have liked of 
our future policy. 

STEADY TRADING PROGRESS—STABILITY OF THE SHARES. 

I am, though, privileged to lay before you accounts which show 
steady progress in trading, and a balance-sheet which must be satis- 
factory to all our shareholders. As always in the history of our 
company, we have aimed at making our shares stable for investment 
purposes rather than a medium for speculation—to preserve an even 
keel, so to say—and I congratulate our shareholders on the steadiness 
their shares have shown. It is true that, in common with all other 
securities, they were for a time affected by the large amount of Govern- 
ment bonds placed on the market, but on the whole they have main- 
tained their equilibrium splendidly. A glance at the report discloses 
a very adequate reason for this stability. As a result of past successful 
trading and prudent management through a long series of years, we 
have in hand large reserves of every description; and one point 
observed in the report worthy of special emphasis is that the carry-over 
alone (£21,048 19s. 6d.) is adequate to meet a full year’s dividends upon 
all shares, for which, including 12} per cent. upon the Ordinary shares, 
a sum of {21,000 is needed. ‘This is indeed a gratifying state of affairs, 
as showing in most conclusive fashion the extraordinary financial 
strength of the company. Moreover, while I am able to speak so 
favourably of the past year, I look forward with confidence to our 
future business. Our service is well established and of proved utility, 
and, with the return of our old assistants, various developments and 
extensions will be carried out such as to confirm us more than ever in 
popular favour, and to strengthen still more the position of the com- 
any. 

The Eastern is the oldest of Boots companies, and its territory is 
more fully covered than the districts served by the other companies. 
Still, as I have remarked on previous occasions, most of our share- 
holders in the Eastern have holdings in these other companies, and 
they will, therefore, be glad of a general survey of policy and progress. 
Happily, in every case the record is one of uninterrupted prosperity. 
New branches have been opened at Portsmouth and Plymouth, which 
are already meeting with warm public appreciation ; and throughout 
the whole country the accomplishments and prospects of our branches 
are highly encouraging. 

BRITISH SCIENCE AND GERMAN POISON GASES. 

I wish to make special reference to the war work performed by our 
parent company—Boots Pure Drug Company (Limited). It is a class 
of work which, by God’s grace, we shall never again be called upon to 
undertake, but I think what we have done well worthy of record. 
(Hear, hear.) Not only am I proud of the help we were able to give 
to the medical man and the pharmacist, whose services, both on the 
field and at home, it would be impossible to rate too highly ; I reflect 
with deep feeling upon the part we have played in protecting our men 
from the most atrocious of all the enemy’s weapons—poison gas. 
You have all heard of Colonel E. F. Harrison, Controller of the Chemical 
Warfare Department, for on his recent death some part of his work was 
made public. But for his knowledge and skill, and his unremitting 
devotion to duty, the courage and mettle of our youth might have been 
im vain when the inhuman use of poison gases was made. He gave his 
life to his country, and I humbly add my tribute leaf to his wreath of 
laurel. In its early stages the use of poison gas was met by the simple 
respirator of cotton-wool and crépe chemically treated. As it developed 
however, a better protection became necessary, and the flannel helmet 
was evolved. This in turn proved useless against the more horrible 
~ 


ingenuities perpetrated by the perverted scientists of the enemy ; 
indeed, it was worse than useless, it was a positive danger, for our gallant 
fellows ‘‘ carried on,”’ trusting to it in circumstances in which it was 
totally inefficient. Something further had to be done; science was 
pitted against diabolism, and science won through Colonel Harrison 
and his devoted colleagues, who produced in the box respirator a sure 
defence against the poison gases of our foes. 

It is a thrilling and pregnant chapter in the history of the war. 
Colonel Harrison visited us at Nottingham, and I need hardly say that 
our resources and assistance were freely placed at his service. For 
some months he collaborated with our research staff, and the fruit of 
this co-operation was a chemical product which seemed likely to defy 
the most evil possibilities of our opponents. Then came the crucial 
test—the only sure test—a trial not under laboratory conditions, but 
on the actual field; and with a confidence tempered by natural 
anxiety this test was made. It was successful—completely so—the 
box respirator furnished with this product beat the poison gases. 
Within a short time it was in use by the million. 


MANUFACTURE OF THE BOX RESPIRATOR. 


We were requested to undertake without delay the manufacture of 
this new respirator on a large scale. Our scientific staff had given 
their best endeavours during the preliminary period of research, 
and their assistance was continued in improving and perfecting the 
processes involved. Now our manufacturing organization engaged 
diligently in giving wide practical effect to the life-saving discovery. 
Our best chemists, engineers, and organizers united in planning a 
factory with the most efficient equipment for continuous manufacture 
under the most skilful direction. The preparation of the respirators 
may be divided into two parts : the making of the necessary chemicals, 
and the filling and assembling of the respirators. The work throughout 
calls for the utmost nicety and precision, for the product must with- 
stand the severest tests, and must be as carefully finished as the 
soldier's rifle. It was found essential to have the chemicals in such 
form as to be entirely free from dust or powder, otherwise minute 
particles getting into the respirator valves would leave an orifice— 
a very tiny orifice indeed, but yet enough to permit the entrance of 
sufficient gas to prove fatal. To meet this requirement we prepared 
the chemicals as granules of an exact specified uniformity. The 
granule making was originally done by hand, but our experts speedily 
evolved mechanical devices, which performed the work much more 
expeditiously. For several months we were the sole manufacturers 
of the box respirator, but finally the demand developed so enormously 
that we had to seek relief to prevent a serious dislocation of our general 
business. ‘This was the situation. We have 600 branches throughout 
the country. They are perfectly equipped, and are one and all engaged 
in a medical service highly necessary to the public. Even all this must 
inevitably have been sacrificed had no other plan been possible, but 
other firms had workers who had been cnanaedl Goan the manufacture 
of the flannel helmet which the new respirator had superseded. Con- 
sequently, we asked the authorities to supply some of our chemical 
granules to these firms, so that they might assist in the filling and 
assembling. At the same time we helped these auxiliaries in every 
possible way to establish the system and methods which were such 
an acknowledged success at our own factory. It is well at this point 
to note that, in proportion to the number of people we engaged upon 
it, our output of work was consistently superior to that of any other 
firm. You will all hear with pride, I feel sure, that we manufactured 
almost the whole of the chemicals for the 20 million box respirators 
made, and actually delivered 7? millions of the respirators complete for 
the use of the British, American, and Italian Forces. (Hear, hear.) 
You will agree with me that ours was no mean achievement, but 
one which our shareholders and our companies may view with satis- 
faction. (Hear, hear.) 

** POPULAR MISAPPREHENSIONS ABOUT PROFITEERING.”’ 

Now I mean to refer to financial matters, and I hope to correct 
some popular misapprehensions about profiteering. It is quite a general 
opinion that what the tax authorities style ‘‘ excess profits” are 
really excessive profits, but I think that people of liberal ideas will 
be surprised to learn the percentages we have received upon our 
labours. We have, of course, been busy in maintaining our general 
business, which is of such a nature that in the public interest it cannot 
be neglected. Everything beyond this became subject to excess 
profits taxation. Our additional activities naturally increased our 
returns, just as everyone would expect. There was, consequently, 
increased profit, and, though it was in no sense abnormal or excessive 
in percentage, it was treated as ‘‘ excess profits." We offered, indeed, 
to carry out war work for a profit of 2} per cent. free of excess profits 
tax. What we actually received—there can be no harm in mentioning 
it—was 8 per cent. in some cases and ro per cent. in others, both subject 
to the tax. Now I want the workers to realize clearly the net result for 
us. Eighty-five pounds out of every hundred was returned to the State 
in taxes, so that we retained for ourselves profits of only 1 1-5 per cent. 
and 14 per cent. respectively, or—to illustrate the case more pointedly — 
we got 3d. or 34d. in the pound. That is to say, we managed important 
business, working with care and anxiety night and day, and paid out 
19s. 84d. or 19s. 9d. on labour, materials, and other charges, before 
we received each sovereign in return. 

Bic Gross PRoFITS—SMALI, NET BENEFITS. 

Sometimes gross profits may seem large; they must be when it is 
necessary to provide for the excess profits tax. For instance, on one 
occasion, when we were invited to undertake a special manufacture, 
I asked an expert in these matters how we could make a profit on it 
You may find his reply illuminating. “‘ For every shilling of profit you 
need,” said he, ‘‘ you must charge the Department five shillings ; then 
the Government will get four shillings and more back from you in 
taxation.’”” (Laughter.) In these circumstances we have become 
virtually tax collectors for the Government. We do not grumble at 
all, for we have felt it a privilege to be of assistance to our country, but 
it is only fair to show clearly that we have received nothing in the way 
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of excessive profits. I am not so foolish as to say that no firms have 
‘* profiteered ’” during the war. Some, it seems, have received special 
benefits, such as exemption from excess profits taxation, and some 
have taken advantage of the country’s needs. I am sure, though, 
that we are not the only people who have not made profits the sole 
consideration. We did the work with a good will, and with a sense 
of pride, but thousands of our regular helpers, being absent on active 
service, we carried it through only at the expense in many directions 
of the business at our 600 branches throughout the country. Valued 
customers of long standing have had to go short. We ask their indul- 
gence, assured that they will excuse the inconvenience in view of this 
explanation ; and we beg them to bear with us a little longer until a 
more complete return to former conditions enables us to give them our 
old-time service more fully. 

I am reluctant to leave this subject without explaining that during 
the last nine months of the war we actually carried out the work of 
respirator filling at cost price, without a penny of profit. Our share- 
holders will commend this, I know, and they will join in my gratifi- 
cation at the receipt of a handsome letter of acknowledgment from the 
Chemical Warfare Department. (Hear, hear.) 


THE HOME INDUSTRY IN FINE CHEMICALS. 

As you were advised at the last annual meeting, our building pro- 
gramme was it arrears at the outbreak of war, for our business had far 
outgrown our accommodation. Necessity then arose for the production 
at home of fine chemicals which were previously manufactured only in 
Germany. Apart from the special saccharin department, to which 
subsequent reference will be made, these new needs called for the 
speedy erection of five additional blocks of buildings and a power-house 
also, as the Nottingham Corporation were unable to meet our power 
requirements. ‘The idea is prevalent in some quarters that these were 
paid for by the Government. It is a totally erroneous idea, for the one 
single advantage we enjoyed was that we were allowed to purchase 
building materials at a time when these were controlled by the Govern- 
ment and when only building work of national importance was permitted. 
We paid for these materials ourselves, of course, at the inflated market 
price then current. Last year I explained in considerable detail the 
value of our chemical manufactures to Boots companies and to the 
country. We can now congratulate ourselves on the extensive develop- 
ments of the past twelve months. Our equipment is being gradually 
perfected, and our experts are so employing it, and their own skill, as 
to enable us to supply increasing quantities of valuable products 
which the pharmacist has hitherto found difficulty in obtaining. Our 
independence of Germany grows more fully manifest ; and one feature 
of particular advantage is the reduction in prices which we may with 
confidence anticipate when normal conditions return. 

You heard a year ago of our large output of aspirin, phenacetin, 
atropine, &c., as well as of such marvellous sanative agents as the 
chloramine antiseptics, and proflavine and acriflavine. You will now 
be interested to learn that during the war campaign we provided 
115 million sterilizing tablets to save our troops from the dread danger 
of poisoned drinking water. I fear that a full list of all our new products 
would prove tedious to you, but I may mention that in the market and 
at trade and technical exhibitions their excellence has won for them an 
eminent reputation. Truly our manufacture of drugs and synthetic 
chemicals constitutes a valuable addition to the therapeutic resources 
of the country and a notable national asset. 


THE PRODUCTION OF SACCHARIN. 


I now propose to deal with the production of saccharin ; and at the 
outset I may mention that during the shortage of sugar our contribution 
to national needs was a quantity of saccharin equivalent to no less 
than 1,785,000,000 tablets, through which—even apart from the timely 
convenience—the country’s finances benefited to the extent of nearly 
half a million pounds sterling in revenue charges. It should be borne 
in mind that prior to the war all the saccharin used in this country was 
of foreign production, and that the foreign producer had the advantage 
over us of thirty years’ experience. Originally our intention was to 
set up plant for this manufacture on a comparatively modest scale, 
but when we made application for supplies of toluene—a controlled 
substance necessary in the manufacture—the Government urged us 
to undertake production on a much more extensive plan. We did this 
amid difficulties almost incredible. Proper plant was unobtainable, and 
so our own chemical and engineering staffs had to co-operate in designing 
and making special equipment. Those Socialists who advocate the 
complete immediate nationalization of trade and industry may have 
our assurance of the need for private and individual energy when the 
uncorrelated functions of various Government Departments are fre- 
quently overlapping and sometimes mutually obstructive. On the 
one hand, the Sugar Commission urged the work upon us and endea- 
voured to afford us every facility, while we for our part were most 
anxious to comply with their wishes. At the same time, the action of 
another Department was holding us back under the threat of heavy 
penalties. Skilled engineers left us for other national work, and for 
many weeks we were not permitted to replace them. Only after 
personal interviews and the most urgent entreaties and telegrams were 
we allowed to engage a few of the necessary helpers; the official 
embargo, indeed, was never removed. However, we attained our end 
finally, and after the heavy initial difficulties under which we did much 
work, we have established the manufacture of saccharin of the highest 
quality on a large scale. 

I ought to explain that the whole of our production of saccharin 
has gone to the Government, who have distributed it to tablet makers 
throughout the country, and that we, the producers, have as retailers 
received an allocation of only a small portion of the saccharin we 
manufactured. This has affected us in the following way. Although 
med or yw was very large, we could not supply the total quantity 
needed, and the output of other producers at home was small, so that 
supplementary supplies had to be imported. The saccharin manu- 
factured at home was under Government control, affording only a 
comparatively small profit. That from abroad was not so controlled ; 
consequently, it brought huge prices and profits. Our allocation each 


week was snapped up by our customers within an hour, and we felt 
ourselves morally obliged to refrain from buying and selling saccharin 
of foreign production, so that no one could possibly imagine that we 
were selling, as high-priced foreign saccharin, that made at home and 
subject to the controlled price. 

Post-WaR PROSPECTS OF SACCHARIN MANUFACTURE. 


A few remarks as to the prospects of saccharin manufacture after 
the war will be appropriate. Strong endeavours have been made to 
create a prejudice against the use of this product; they have been 
traced to interested parties such as sugar cultivators and manufacturers, 
It is true that saccharin is without nutritive value, and so it is not re- 
commended as a substitute for sugar in feeding children. The highest 
medical authorities are, however, fully agreed that it is perfectly 
innocuous, and has no effect whatever on metabolism. It is, therefore, 
useful for general sweetening purposes, and has a special value in the 
case of those subject to adiposity. With the removal of the rationing 
Orders, moreover, many quite healthy people receiving sufficient 
nourishment from other foods, and conscious that they are benefited 
by abstinence from sugar, will take advantage of the sweetening 
properties of saccharin. 

I do not wish the following remarks to be misunderstood ; I am 
personally a convinced free trader, and my remarks will have no bearing 
on the principle of tariffs. Manufacturers were strongly urged by the 
Government to undertake the production of saccharin to assist the 
country. Great time and thought were devoted by highly-skilled men 
to the manufacture, and much money was also invested in it. Before 
the processes were fully established, and the manufacturers reimbursed, 
the circumstances became less urgent—and very happily so. Now the 
foreign stocks, which accumulated under the impetus given to foreign 
manufacture through unrestricted prices, threaten to swamp the 
market ; and the home producer, who as yet has had no time to over- 
come all the difficulties of new work under extraordinarily adverse 
conditions, will have to compete in a market where saccharin will be 
offered at unremunerative prices. It does seem to me that in these 
circumstances the Government might reasonably give some encourage- 
ment to a business largely undertaken to assist them, until its infancy is 
past, and until business conditions generally resume their normal 
course. (Hear, hear.) This is the more necessary, in view of the fact 
that in connection with the home manufacture of saccharin certain 
conditions have to be imposed for revenue purposes, and these involve 
an extra cost to which the imported product is not subjected. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MANAGERS AND STAFF. 


I rejoice that our organization, our resources, and our experience 
were of national service during the war, and it is a satisfaction to know 
that they are such as to be of no less value to the country and the people 
in reconstruction and in peace. I am aware of how much all this is 
due to the services of my fellow-directors and the loyal co-operation of 
our employees in general, and in particular to the chemist managers 
at our branches. To each and all I tender sincere thanks. No workers 
could have been more severely tested than ours were during the pro- 
longed epidemic of influenza. The strain was without precedent. 
I may mention, for example, that at the request of the Medical Officer 
of Health, five of our Edinburgh branches remained open until mid- 
night. Long queues of people waited with prescriptions. Every- 
where our assistants rendered both the public and the firm a most 
devoted service, and did so, regardless of their own comfort or even 
of their own health. Whenever an overworked member of the staff 
was absent through indisposition, the rest unmurmuringly shouldered 
an extra burden. We have been able to make material acknowledg- 
ment of this devotion, but the only adequate compensation is the know- 
ledge each member has of work well done. Such a spirit among the 
employees at our branches has been one of the factors of our past 
success, and will contribute to the still wider utility which lies before 
us; and, believe me, we shall not be found wanting in the phase of 
reconstruction and development upon which the country is now enter- 
ing. Ladies and gentlemen, I have pleasure in moving that the 
accounts and appropriation of the profits, as recommended by the 
directors be hereby approved and adopted. (Cheers.) 

Mr. J. T. HiLDER seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN next moved the re-election of the retiring director— 
Captain John C. Boot. In doing so, he remarked that his son was at 
present on active service, but he hoped that by another year he would 
be with them again. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. T. S. RATCLIFFE seconded the motion, and it was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The auditors (Messrs. Sharp, Parsons, and Co.) were reappointed, 
on the proposition of Mr. A. N. BROMLEY, seconded by Mr. E. 5S. 
WARING. 

MR. PARSONS’ SPEECH. 


Mr. G. C. T. Parsons, in acknowledging the re-election of his firm, 
said :—Sir Jesse, it has been quite an education to listen to your address. 
One hardly realized that your company has been doing such important 
national work, and yet at the same time has been carrying on its 
ordinary business. I think you, sir, and the directors, and all the 
members of the staff, are entitled to very warm congratulations that 
you have been able through this trying time to carry on the business so 
effectively, and so efficiently to help the country in its time of need. 
It has been usual for me, when I have acknowledged the re-election of 
my firm in previous years, to go into questions of finance to some 
extent, but we have such a monotony of prosperity in this company 
that there is nothing new to say. I feel that my position is very much 
the same as that of a man who is trying to prove the value of Consols. 
Among gilt-edged securities Consols are readily accepted without any 
further explanation, and I have come to look upon this company as 
occupying very much the same position in regard to industrials. You 
have a company which goes on with a good record year by year, and 
during times which might have upset many less strong companies, 
this company has been able to carry through, and make even a greater 
success than last year. 
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LADY Boot’s SBRVICES ON THE BOARD. 


I do not think that the financial part of the business requires further 
consideration—it is self-evident—but I do want to refer to a personal 
matter, if I may. There has been nothing said about it at the meeting, 
but I notice that, while last year the directors were yourself, sir, 
Captain Boot, and Mr. Waring, now we have another director, Lady 
Boot—(hear, hear)—and I ee the shareholders will give Lady Boot 
a very warm welcome to this board. (Hear, hear.) The fact of Lady 
Boot having joined the board reminds me of a‘romance that happened 
many years ago—a romance which it is always pleasant to me to re- 
member ; in fact, I regard it as one of the “ tit-bits ” of my profes- 
sional life. Out of that romance our chairman found what the good 
old Book calls a “ helpmeet ” for him. Now, it would be impossible 
for those who are not acquainted with the inner working of the business 
to know how great Lady Boot’s help has been to our chairman in all 
the work which he has undertaken. I make bold to say that but for 
Lady Boot’s fostering care I do not think our chairman could have 
faced and carried on as successfully as he has done through the very 
strenuous and difficult times he has had to meet, and here we have the 
pleasure of having Sir Pr still with us, with great vigour and per- 

tual cheerfulness, and a great part of it due, in my judgment, to the 
help which Lady Boot has given him. Therefore, I feel that it should 
be no empty compliment to welcome Lady Boot on this board. She is 
really of great help to the company, and I hope that her reception as 
a director, though, I understand, she is not to come up for re-election, 
will be very warm. (Hear, hear.) 

Before I sit down I should also like to acknowledge what comes to 
my notice in the course of our audit—that is, the excellent way in 
which the secretarial work is carried through by our old friend, Mr. 
Milne—the skill that he puts into it and the literary power—and also 
the great excellence with which the books are kept under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Ratcliffe, and Mr. Gillespie, the resident accountant. 
Our audit must at all times be one of great responsibility, but the books 
are presented to us in such a complete and correct way that it reduces 
our responsibility to a minimum, and I feel personally very greatly 
indebted to those three gentlemen for the admirable way in which the 
books and records are laid before us. (Cheers.) 


VoTE OF THANKS TO SIR JESSE Boor. 


Mr. JAMES ASPDEN said he had great pleasure in proposing a very 
hearty and sincere vote of thanks to the chairman for presiding at this 
meeting. He also wished to say, on behalf of the shareholders, how 
fully they endorsed Sir Jesse’s remarks in the latter part of his speech 
when he thanked his co-directors and all the employees of the company 
for their services during the past strenuous year. There was one little 
addition, however, he would like to make as a shareholder, and that 
was, that they should add Sir Jesse’s name to the list of persons who had 
worked so strenuously on behalf of the company during the past year 
and who deserved their hearty thanks. (Cheers.) With those few 
remarks, he begged to move a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, 
his co-directors, and the staff. 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 

The CHAIRMAN acknowledged the compliment, and added that he 
was exceedingly obliged to Mr. Parsons for the kind remarks he had 
made about Lady Boot. But for her help and encouragement on many 
occasions when he had been heavily afificted he must have given up, 
and he begged to make this public acknowledgment. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 





Society, 19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, W.C. Sunday, Jan. 19. 

11.15 a.m. Philip Thomas, Democracy and Economics, 

6.30 p.m. Victor Blandford, Reconstruction and Re-education. 


(CO soc: OF HUMANITY, Lonpon Positivist 





ONSIEUR JAQUES -DALCROZE will give Lecture - Demon- 
Strations of Children's and Students’ work in RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT in 
_, the PRINCES THEATRE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.1., on FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 24th, at 3 p.m., and SATURDAY, JANUARY 25th, at 10.45a.m. Tickets 
Reserved :—Stalls 10/6, 7/6, and 5/- ; 
Dress Circle 7/6, 5/-, and 3/-; 
Pit Stalls 2/6. 
: Unreserved :—Pit 1/6; Gallery 1/-. 
in advance from THE DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, LIMITED. 
23 Store Street, W.C.1. (Telephone : Museum 2294) 10 to 1: 3 to 5. 








ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
The Next Term begins on SATURDAY, JANUARY 18th. This College is 
a _ Open to students preparing for the Christian Ministry without respect to 
enomination, no dogmatic tests being imposed on applicants. The requirements of 


aT. = will be specially considered.—A pplication to be made to the Principal, 
. L, P. Jacks. 





ECTURES AT 155 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., on “ The 
cress 2 Posgrens.” ay Tugspay Eventnc, at 8: and on ASTROLOGY and 

eve r N, 30, ’ — 
putea — FTERNOON, at 3.30, Apmission Free.—For Syllabus 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Foer infermation eoncerning 
Scholarships end Loan Fund apply to the Principal. Miss Lawrence. 


EAs? LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 


Unrvenerrr Counsas in Arts, Scimnce, Mevictus, and Exarxeretne for Men 





and Womes. Fee 10 a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 
liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus vost free from Reoisraar. 


POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 





Ra AT ONCE, someone educated and _ theroughly 

domesticated, to help with the upbringing of boy two years and the management 

of cottage. Experience with children and friendly, intelligent interest necessary 
Vegetarian preferred.—Mrs. Lupron, Froxfield, Petersfield. 


APABLE AND EXPERIENCED WOMAN requires RESPON. 
SIBLE POST in cennection with social work, preferably housing. Has beer 
Acting Secretary and Accountant during war to Hampstead Garden Suburb 

Trust, Ltd., in full charge. Original secretary returning from active service. First 
class b testi ials also from New York.—Write, D.T., clo Tue New 
Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





SCHOOLS. 





Tn MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholer of Newn- 
hain College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey ‘Traintog Colleas 


|, INGHOLT SCHOOL, E 


HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus o2 application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON, 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre- 
pared. for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Txzopora Ciaran and Miss K. M. Exiis 


SEASIDE SCHOOL. 

OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 

situated in its own grounds of Sacres. For prospectus, apply the Princirat 














HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION ea 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Danctug. 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing. Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardeniog, 
Caekery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Ce-education during Preparatory age. 

Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE. 





MA LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
1 Head Mistress : Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge. late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
and Handicgaft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping, The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Musie or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineasa year. Gercard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil, The house is delighbtfaliy situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of _ every 
description accurately and promptly executed, Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported, — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G., Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 
Tel. : Central 1565. 


a “~ oy 
[ HE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 

Parliamentary and Literary Agency and Typewriting Bureau 

PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY. 
PRECIS and DOSSIERS of matter on all political subjects, and NOTES for 
SPEECHES prepared. STENOGRAPHERS attend clients at House of Commons 
and elsewhere. Further particulars on application 

Literary AGENCY. , ; 
AUTHORS’ MSS. considered and: placed with Editors and Publishers, MSS. 
carefully corrected and arranged for Press. LITERARY HELP AND ADVICE 
given. RESEARCH WORK and INDEXING done with scrupulous care. 
PRECIS prepared. PROOFS corrected for Press. ARTICLES syndicated. 
Estimates given for printing and publishing works. 

TyrewritiInc Bureau. 
MSS. of all natures, REPORTS, LECTURES, LEGAL DOCUMENTS, CIR. 
CULAR LETTERS, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL matter accurately and 
attractively typed. Clients may dictate at offices. All natures of SECRETARIAL 
DUTIES performed. BOOKS, secondhand and new, &c., obtained for clients. 
Typed copies made of MSS. and BOOKS in British Museum. Typed copies 
of MSS. carefully compared with originals amd absolute accuracy guaranteed. 
Estimates given on work being submitted. Fees moderate.—Address: The 
London Secretariat, 2 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., 2. Telephone 
Regent 1639. 








ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretaria! work, 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist.) and Miss Gisson 

(Hom. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.), Kingsway Chambers. 46 Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








eS. Duplicating, Translations, — OLIVE BEAMISH, 
93 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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